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OFFICE OF THE 


Atlanthc Mutial | 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


24, 1884. 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following Statement 
of its affairs on the 31st December, 1883. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu 
ary, 1883, to 31st December, 188: 
Premiums on Policies not et off Ist 
January, 1883 


New York, January 


$4,168,953 10 


Total Marine Premiums.......... .......... 





Premiums marked off from Ist.January, 
1883, to 3ist December, 1883............... 
Losses —_ during the same 
perioc $1,901,042 38 


Returns of Pre- 
miums and Ex- 


$4,260,428 93 


$850,080 76 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York Stock, 

City, Bank and other Stocks.............. 
Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise... 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

PIE Gin ncncsesscnecececccccccoscceces 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. . 
Cash in Bank 


$8,666,795 00 
1,956,500 00 





335,710 68 
$12,972,312 47 
Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1879 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holiers thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth of 
February next, from which date all interest thereon will 
cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment and cancelled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company, for the year ending 
81st December, 1883, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
Royal Phelps, 
Charles Dennis, Jas. G. De Forest, 
C. A. Hand, Wm. FH. Macy, 
Chas. D. Leverich, Chas. H. Russell, 
William Bryce, James Low, 
William H. Fogg, David Lane, 

T. B. Coddington, G. W. Burnham, 
Horace K.Thurber A. A. Raven, 
William Degroot, Wm. Sturgis, 
John L. Riker, Benj. H. Field, 
N. Denton Smith. Josiah O, Low, 
Wm. E. Dodge. 


J. D. Jones. George Bliss, 

W. H. H. Moore, 
John D. Hewlett, 
William H. Webb, 
Chas. P. Burdett, 
Horace Gray, 

E. W. Corlies, 
John Elliott, 
Adolph Lemoyne 
Robt. B. Minturn, 
Chas. H. Marshall, 


J.D JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 


THE HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CATALOGUE FOR 1884-’8s 


Is for sale by CHARLES W. SEVER, Cam- 
bridge ; CUPPLES, UPHAM & CO., 283 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston ; and F. W. CHRISTERN, 
37 West 23d Street, New York. 

Price, 50 cents ; if sent by mail 60 cents. 
cial OF THE N ATION FOR SALE, 


ARK, 
$4 Park iow, i York C ity. 





| sults of Hebrew scholarship. . 


Historical Poetr “y 


OF THE 
A noent Hebrew 
TRANSLATED AND CRITICALLY EXAMINED 


By MICHAEL HEILPRIN, 


Vols. J. 


th 


and IT, Svo, cloth, price of each 
volume, $2. 


Extracts from Remarks of the Press : 


“Mr. Heilprin’s book . bas a double 
interest for us; both as a translation and as an 
bistorical criticism. . . . The deviations from 
the common translation are sometimes quite 
marked ; put they are generally well supported 
by eminent authorities, and show the latest re 
When we 
turn now to the critical part of the book, we 


| are impressed not simply with the eruaition of 


425,000 00 | 
1,588,306 79 | 


the writer, but also with his thorough indepen 
dence in the treatment of bis themes.” 
J. Barrows (‘‘ Christian Register,” 


—Rev. 8, 
Boston). 
“The notion has somehow got abroad that the 
scientific study of the Bible is inconsistent with 
the most tender reverence for its contents, or 
with their persistent fascination. But the reve- 
rence of Mr. Heilprin for the subject-matter of 


his criticism could hardly Cg Fyprnassed ; and 
that it bas not lost its } a tg ta ; 
charm, his book itself is ai., “Upto, at 


will be reénforced by the experience v. 
intelligent reader of its too brief contents.” 
Nation, New York. 

“With all his critical freeness he 
deals reverently with the religious thought of 
the Old Testament.”—Prof. C. H. Toy (** Ame- 
rican Journal of Philology”). 

** Die grosse Belesenbeit des Verf.’s bietet eine 
sorgsame Zusammenstellung der verschiedenen 
in der englischen, wie in der deutschen, holland 


ischen und franzédsischen Literatur vorgetra- 

genen Anschauungen.”"—Count W. Baudissin 

(** Theologische Literaturzeitung,” Leipzig). 
‘“Because Kuenen is as undogmatic in his 


realm as Darwin is in his, and because Mr. 


Heilprin, like his leader, has the humility as 
well as the boldness of science, they, and such 
as they, are our best present guides in the tangle 
of early Hebrew literature.”"—Rer. W. C. Gan- 
nett (** Unity,” Chicago). 

“This is an agreeably written, and, in the 
best sense, popular work. There is 
probably no work in English from which so 


clear and accurate a view can be gained of the 
leading results of modern rationalistic criti- 
cism.”"—Academy, London, 

‘*In Michael Heilprin mogen wij een geestver- 
want begroeten."—Dr. A. Kuenen (‘‘ Theolo- 


gisch Tydschrift,” Leyden). 


New York: D. APPLETON & CO., 


1, 3, and 5 Bond Street. 


| BABYHOOD. 


| 


‘The N ation 


PRICE 1o CENTS 


Le Frangats. 


) AY IiTS . ry a) ) . > . , 
Revue Mensuelle de Grammaire et ce 
Litterature 
CONTENTS OF THE Janvary, IS85, Newprn: La tuchews 
Martin. —L'embuscade.— Le depute Ve vu a ret 
seignements ? monologuc le general Br 
Affaires de France Acadeém te ‘ stow 
tre corrigee et lettre A corriger... Notes and Queries 
Coupe de ctseaux Jeux de soctet Prancals * 
Questions de prononctation alin t * 
Subscription Terms 
2.00 per year (nine months) Sing! few ta 
Editor, JULES LEVY 
Lock Box 3, Roxbury, Maas 
Subscriptions received by F. W) Christern, New York 
C. Schoenhof, Boston ; J. Wanamaker, Philadelphia 
by all first-class booksellers and newsdealers in t \ 


States and Canada 


LE FRANCAIS, which is now in its fifth vea 
is mostly patronized by literary people, profes 
sors, schools, public hbrarix clubs, etc., ets 
This French magazine is with ut a rival in its 
field. To give, in as few words as possible, a 
clear idea of the character of our publicat we 
have brought into one paragraph extracts from 
some of the many letters which we receive al 


most every day from our readers 

‘Your paper has been of the greatest value to 
me in matters which neither Grammar nor Di 
tionary reach.”—*' 1 feel that vou have su led 
in supplying a want long felt.”—*' The Nofes and 


iw’ 


Queries, and rules upon pronunciation, are esp 
ciallv valuable and use ful to me in my teaching.” 
—** Your paper seems to me to combine instru 
ti on and entertainment in an admirable manner.” 
‘Lam using the journal with a class of young 
hadien much to their sheamie and improve 
ment."—'* | have learned more and gi learet 
ideas of French politics from vour articles than 


from any other and all other sources put to 
gether.” 

LE FRANCAIS is published during nine 
months of the vear only; no issue during the 


‘mer months 


aa W ENGLANDER 


or January, 1885 


Curricul 
il 


thy Dwight, D 


hange tn the Academic 
Ladd, Yale College Profes 
Prof. Tim D., Yale 

ce. Ll Athletics: 1, Youth the Time for 
al Development, Walter Chauncey Camp; 2, Gen 
tlemanliness in College Athletics, Alfred L. Ripley 

Art. lL. The Life of Frederick Denison Maurice, Prof. G 
T. Ladd, Yale College. Ul. The Source of the Beautiful 
A translation from Dr. Carl Schnaase’s History of Art 
by Prof. D. Cady Eaton. IIT. The neral of 
France ; 2. The Constitution of the States General; Prof 
F. W. Kelsey, Letpzig,Germany. IV. The Revolution tn the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
Rev. Leonard Wo Bacon, D.D. V. Parsifal at Bay 
reuth, Marton Wilcox. VI. Inspiration, President 
com. Univorsity of Wisconsin. VIL The Old Academies, 
Nathan Allen, M.D 


Price, $3 ar 


The 
Prot 


wis R 


Art Recent ¢ um 
at Yale 
sor le 
Colle 


Physk 


George T 
Packanmt 


College 


States (Ge 


Isey 


Bas 


Single No. 5 Address 


W.L. KI 


cents 


NGSLEY, 


ave 


New Haven, Conn 


BARBY HOOD. 
BABY HOOD, 
BABY HOOD 
BABYHOOD. 
BABY HOOD 
BABYHOOD. 
BABYHOoOD. 
BABY HOOD. 
BABYHOOD, 
BABYHOoD. 
BABYHOOD, 


Babyhood 


Discusses every important topic concern 
ing nursery life-the physical requirements 
of infants and young children, the nanifes 
tations of their mental developmient, the 
sanitary conditions of their surroundings, 
the comfort and embellishment of their 
homes, questions of dress, amusement, et, 
and the many minor problems of nursery 
economy 

it aims to present current news and in 
formation, from every available source, 
which may contribute to the welfare of in 
fancy, and aid in lightening the thousand 
and-one duties of indoor and outdoor our 
ony life 

Price $1.50 a year; 15 centa & cone. x 


BABYHOOD. y 
dress “ BABYHOOD,” 18 Spruce 8t., 


BABYHOOD. 





The Nation. 


[ Number 1017 





The Nation. 


CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 
THe WEEK 


SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS..........600005 ceseeeee 


EDITORIAL ARTICLES : 
The Administration and the Treaties. 
The Canal Treaty...... 
Progress in the Democratic P arty 
The Inter-State Commerce Bill ) 
TEGU TAROTIIEB. cccccccccccccccsccccccccccsccccccsses E 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE : 
The Redistribution Bill 


CORRESPONDENCE : 
The Effect of Suffrage on Women.............-....++ f 
Filth in the Daily Press 
The West Not Anti-Blaine 
Psychic Research 


Telepathy f 
The Push IN. «sna ghnesedacdenenmmansetind 5 
Darwinism in ) Soe gepeegsnnnaqescecacsseonssions f 
Monster Asylu 

The Old Stone “Mili at Newport 544 


WODMB. ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccssccevesccsecececs 544 


REVIEWS: 
Knox's United States Notes.................0.cceceeee 548 
REE © COMIN UID, ccc cccscccccccccccccscccccccccoccosese 5 
lllustrated Books 
Principles of Political Economy 
Wonders and Curiosities of the Railway 
Sheridan’s Comedies 
The Algonquin Legends of New England. 
The Snake Dance of the Moquis of Arizona 
Synopsis of Chess-Openings 
A Travers l’Atlantique 
Tableaux de la Révolution Frangaise 


Books OF THE WEEK 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars, 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscrip- 
ton, unless previously renewed. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check or postal order payable 
to Publisher of the NaTIon. 

When a change of address ts desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 





Seale of 
Agate 
lines. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


(No deviation.) sant 


Onany page not specified, 15 cents per line _ 
each insertion; with choice of page, 20 cents. 

A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; with 
choice of page, $27. A 

A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with|— 
choice of position, $80. —_," 

Double rates for top of column or other pre- — 
ferred position, when specified; where positions ~ 
are not specified,advertisements are classified as —_ 
Sar as possible and arranged in order of size, 
the largest at the top. i 

Double rates for cuts, fancy or other letters not — 
comprised in THE NATION fonts, and ail other special 
typography. (Subject to approval.) Cuts are inserted 
only on inside pages of cover or fly-leaves,not on outside 
of cover, nor on pages numbered for binding. 

Marriage and Death Notices, 50 cents each. 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $500, 
10 per cent.; $750, 15 per cent.; $1,000, 20 per cent.; $1,250, 
25 percent. Credits are made December 31. Ona yearly 
account amounting to 52 pages the discount is one- 
third. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 

THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 8,400 
copies. The Subscription List is always open to inspec- 
tion. 


*,* Copies of THE NATION may be procured i in 
London of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar Square; 
George Street, 30 Cornhill, E. C.; H. F. Gillig 
& Co., 449 Strand; and American News Reading 
Room, 8 Hay market. 


Domestic. 
fires Fitted with proper Glasses. Field, 


Marine, and Opera Glasses, Teiescopes, Micro 
~ ropes, Acoustic Cane for Deafness, Ea r Cornets, etc. 
H.W ALDSTEIN, Optician, 41 Union Square, New York. 
Se talogues by enclosing stamp. Established 1840, 








ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Domestic 
Artistic Furniture-makers, 144 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





Decoration. 
| ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., High-class 


Interior Decoration. 144 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Artists in Stained Glass. 


OOD MANTELS AND MIRRORS, 
Open Fire-Places for Wood or Coal, Tiles, ete., 
ete. T. B. Stewart & Co., 75 W. Twenty-third St., N. Y. 








For Sale. 


T MESSRS. COTTIER & CO.’S, IM- 
ported Pictures, highest class. 144 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





Professional. 
YN OCH KNIGHT, 


Attorney at Law, Portland, Me. 
Spee aalty of Commercial Collections throughout Maine. 


OSE PH F. RAL VDOL Pa 3 New Jerse v 
Law Offices,Jersey City,N.J., & 120 Broadway, N. Y. 





A MESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Designers 
- » Interior Decoration and all Art-work, 144 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. 





Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 
CONNECTICUT, Hartford. 
TEELE’S BOARDING AND DAY 
School for Young Ladies.—Experienced and suc- 
cessful teachers in all + om nts. 
Fall term begins Se ne 


GEORGE W. STEELE. 





Coxecticur, 
LACK HALL "SCHOOL. —A family and 
Preparatory Schoo for a few boys. Thorough 
instruction and careful training. Best of references 
given. CHARL*S G. BARTLETT, Principal. 





INDIANA, Terre Haute. 
OSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Engineering. 
CHARLES O. THOMPSON, » President, 
Mann AND, Annapolis. z 
NNAPOLIS FE, MALE INSTITUTE. 
—Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and 
Little Girls. Mrs. RICHARD WELSH, Princ cipal, 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
Fé STITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical,and Mining Engineering, 
Chemistry, Architecture, etc. 
PRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres. 
 Massacuu SFTTs, Boston. 
YREPARATION FOR THE INSTI- 
tute of Technology. 18 Boylston Place. 
AL BERT ‘Hau EF. 


JAMES P,. MUNROE, Sec’y. 





MASsacuU SETTs, Boston, No. 68 M Marlborough St. 
TSS PUTNAM S FAMILY AND 
- Day School for Young Ladies reopened Septem- 

ber 25th, 1884. One vacanc y in Family Department. 

Mass ACHUSETTS, Braintree. 
WE THAYER ACADEMY. — College 
preparatory and general course in English Studies 

and Modern Languages. J. B. SEWALL, Head Master. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEM Y.—Preparatory and 
Boarding School for Boys. School year began 
17th September. Immediate application necessary to 
secure rooms Address for information, 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Master. 
MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 
REYLOCK INSTITUTE.—A PRE- 
JZ paratory School for Boys. Terms, $450. Catalogues 
on application. GrorGeE F. MIL Ls, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, w “est Bridgewater. : 
OWARD COLLEGIATE Institute.— 
Boarding and Day School for Girls and Young 
Women. Address the Principal, 
HELEN MCGILL, Ph.D., 
/ Graduate of Swarthmore Coll., Boston Univ., and 
Newnham Coll, ¢ ‘ambridge, Bagiend. 











MissouRI, St. Louis. 
T. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL.—WA SH- 
ington University, St. Louis, Mo. Eighteenth year 
begins Oct. 15, 1884. Apply to 
WILLIAM G. Hammond, 
Dean of Law Faculty. 
New JERSEY, New Brunswick, 13 Livingston Ave. 
ahd MISSES ANABLE’S English and 
‘rench Boarding and Day School for Young La- 
dies an Children will reopen September 17. 
NEW ‘Yore, Canandaigua. . = 
ORT HILL SCHOOL (FOR BOYS).— 
$600 a year. Py Term begins January 7th. 
Rev. JAMES HaTTRICK LEE, Head Master. 











NEw YORK, Suspension 
EZ VEAUX COLLE: GE. —Prepares for 
the Universities, etc. Terms, gt r annum. 
WILFRED H. Munro, A.M., President. 





New York, Utica. 
RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL S& YOUNG 
Ladies.—The next school year begins Thursday, 
Sept. 18, 1884. Applications should be made early. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street. 
ISS ANABLE’S English, French, and 
German Boarding and Day School for Young La- 
dies. The thirty-sixth year begins Sept. 24, 1884. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Norwood Avenue, 
Chestnut Hill. i 
RS. WALTER D. COMEGYS and Miss 
Bell’s English and French Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies will seapen Sept. 21. 
GERMANY, Hanover, 52 Gueme Barlinge. 
MM: SS HILKEN’S Boarding School for 
Yous | Address H. G. HILKEN, Box 723, 
Baltimore, M 


The S 








Sauveur Summer Col- 
lege of Languages. 


BURLINGTON, VT. 


The tenth session of the college will be opened 
July 8, and last six weeks. Branches taught: 
French, German, Italian, Spanish, Anglo-Saxon, 
Latin, Greek, Comparative Grammar. Faculty: 
24 professors. Attendance last year: 455 stu- 
dents. For Programmes address the manager, 
Prof. W. A. Deering, Burlington, Vt., or Prof. 
Frank E. Merchant, Upper Alton, Ill, or the 
President, Dr. L. Sauveur, Germantown, Pa. 
The Programme will be ready January 15. Ap- 
plications for board and rooms can be made now 
tothe manager, Prof. W. A. Deering, Burling- 
ton, Vt. 


TULANE UNIV ERSITY, 


WM. PRESTON JOHNSTON, President. 





Academical, Law, and Medical Departments ; full corps 
of srofessors ; Classical, Scientific, Philosophical and 
Mechanical courses; Modern Lan uages a § dal alty 
French, German, Spanish, and Italian, with ard i 
good families speaking correctly ; manual training ; 
climate mild. Terms moderate. Address 

SECRETARY OF FACULTY, 
Tulane Hall, New Orleans. 


poze 4AM ENDOWED SCHOOL, JA- 
maica, on the Sta. Cruz Mts., 2,560 ft. above the sea 
pea unsurpassed opportunities for the education of 
boys who cannot work a variable climate. Apply to 

Rev. W. D. PEARMAN, M.A., late Scholar of St. Peter’s, and 
Editor of Somnéum Se iptonte for the Syndics of Universi- 
ty Press, peneennemiertia — 


CH HARLES W.STONE, » Tuteo for Harvard, 
68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 














ROCK WA Y TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

Times Building, Chicago, will supply superinten. 

dents, grade teachers, specia ists with positions in Cen- 
tral, W este rn, and Southern States for ensuing year. 


Wants. 


JANTED.—A PRINCIPAL FOR A 

Girls’ School preparatory for College, to be 

opened in Baltimore in the autumn of 1885. She must 

be a College graduate and an experienced teacher. Salary 

guaranteed. 
Address 


[’- 4d NTED.—Fersons to do writing at their 
/ homes. Gooa pay. Send 10 cents for paper, ete., 
to J. H. NicHo.son, 93 Clinton Place, New Yor 


T. G. SELLEW, 


FINE CYLINDER AND ROLL-TOP 


DESKS, 


ro ny LIBRARY FURNITURE. 


11 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 
FINE DESKS FOR HOME USE. 





ScHOOL, care the Nation. 











hk ECORD OF POLITICS and Politicians 

in the United States, 1865-1882: An analytical in- 
dex to the Nation for that period (with occasional paral- 
lel references to McPherson’s Political Handbooks and 
other sources). This index supplements the chiefly lite- 
rary index to the Nafion published in 1880. Valuable to 
all libraries, students, and editors. Price, in paper, 
$1 00. (Purchasers will please remit with order; ac- 
counts cannot be opened.) Address PUBLISHER of the 
Nation, Box 794, New York City. 
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SOHMER 


IT 
PIANOS 

Are Preferred by Leading Artists. 
HIGHEST AWARD CENTENNIAL 

1876. 

AWARD MONTREAL 
1881 and 1882. . 
149 to 155 East 14th St., New York. 





HIGHEST 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 
Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted ABSOLUTELY PURE Cocoa, 
from which the excess of Oil has been 
removed. It has three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with Starch, 
Arrowroot, or Sugar, and is therefore 
far more economical. It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 
gested, and admirably adapted for in- 
valids as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., 


Dorchester, Mass. 


“S$. DAVIS, JR.,” CINCINNATI. 
g4TH VEAR. 
The Centennial Commission in 1876 reported an award 
to these Hams. “ First, the excellent flavor of the meat.” 


“Second, its good keeping quality, demonstrated by the 
perfect freshness of hams cured in 1873.” 








Unmounted Photographs 
OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 


Embracing reproductions of famous original paintings, 
sculpture, architecture, etc. Price, cabinet size, $1.50 per 
dozen. Send 6-cent stamp for new catalogue. 5,000 sub- 


jects. 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CoO., 


Publishers, 338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mention the Nation. 


RITICAL AND SOCIAL ESSA YS.— 
Reprinted from the Nation, and in some measure 
supplying the place of the first two volumes of the paper, 
now very scarce. Cloth, 12mo, price $1.50. Sent, post 
paid, on receipt of price. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., New York. 


Binder for the Nation 


(RUSSELL’S PATENT), 








To receive the current numbers in a convenient 
form. Substantially made, bound in cloth, with 
The Nation stamped on in gold. Holds one 
volume. Papers éasily and neatly adjusted, 
Sent, post-paid, on receipt of #1. 

Address Publisher of the Nation, Box 7M, 
New York. 


a rrrre . . . + . 
HE LOMBARDINVESTMENT COM 
pany, 13 Sears Building, Boston. Maas., offers to 
trustees, guardians, and conservative investors, West 
ern Farm and City Mortgages, in denominations of $200 
to $10,000, completed for sale and delivery, yielding 6 
per cent. interest. payable semi-annually The codec 
tion of principal and prompt payment of irterest 
guaranteed, These loans are carefully 8 lected by the 
Company's Vice President and Western Manager. resi 
dent tn the West, who has loaned to the eminent satis 
faction of over 2,00 investors more than $6,000,000, 
mostly for parties occupying fiducial positions, savings 
Banks, Insurance and Trust Companies 

Being vased on actual values, free from speculative 
influences and the fluctuations of the stock market, 
they are particularly recommended to investors with 
whom safety is the first consideration. 

References by permission: 

Edwin L. Godkin, Evening Post and Nation, N. Y. 
Georgetown Peabody Library, Georgetown, Masa.; Ed 
ward Taylor, Treasurer Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass.; William McGeorge, jr., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pauphiets giving list of the shareholders of the Com 
pony (mostly residents of the New England and Middle 
States) sent on request. 


A P. TURNER & CO., 
? 50 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E. C 


Buy and sell Bonds and Stocks at all American, British, 
and Dutch Exchanges. 

Act as Agents for Railway and other Corporations in pay 
ment of Coupons and Dividends; also as Transfer 
Agents. Dividends Collected and remitted. Negotiate 
Railway, State, City, and other sound Loans. 


DIRECT CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED, 


(NEW YoRK SToOcK EXCHANGE 


Members 
fembers ) puiLaDELPHLA STOCK EXCHANGE 


HarRrRY C. Logas. H, CrevUGER OAKLEY. 

MAYNARD C. Eyre. Henry H. Donor, Washington, D. ¢ 
Ww R TRAVI Rs, Special Partner. 

pr CE & WHITELY, 


No. 64 Broadway, New York 


JAMES WHITELY 


{180 Fifth Ave., New York. 

(O39 Fifteenth St., Washington, D.C 
Buy and sell on commission all classes of Railroad se 

curities, also Grain and Provisions. Private telegraph 

wires to Philadelphia, Wilmington, Baltimore, Washing 

ton, Bridgeport, New Haven, Boston, and Pittsburgh 


Branch Offices, 


Ty ba . ~~ rr ) . 

INVESTORS 
should confer with the 
WESTERN FaKM MOKTGAGEH COMPANY, 
Lawrence, Kansas 
First Mortgage Real Estate Loans paid in New York 

Absolute satisfaction guaranteed. for reliability, con 
sult Third Nat. Bank, N. Y. City, or Nat. Bank, Law 
rence, Kan. Security laige. Interest promptly paid. 
Send for pamphlet with testimonials, sample forms, 
ete. 
F. M. Perkins, Pres. | N. F. Hart, | L. H. Perkins, See 
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The Week. 
THe adverse action of the Chamber of Com- 
merce on the Spanish treaty will probably be 
decisive of its fate, not because the voice of 
that body, or of the city of New York, is 
necessarily decisive upon great commercial 
questions, but because the state of public opi- 
nion upon the treaty is so unsettled that any 
distinctly pronounced judgment, having the 
voice of authcrity, would naturally carry doubt- 
ful minds with it. The report of the majority 
of the committee, although favorable to the 
treaty, furnished the very arguments which con- 
demned it. It said that the treaty would cause 
the people of this country to pay a bonus of 
from $25,000,000 to $30,000,000 to the planters 
of Cuba and Porto Rico the first year, but that 
we might avoid this the second year and there- 
after by making similar treaties with other coun- 
tries—thatis, by taking away from Cuba and Por- 
to Ricothe consideration which leads them to en- 
ter into the treaty at all. Of course Spain will 
not allow us to take back the guid pro quo without 
taking back the exclusive privileges granted to 
us. She will put England and Germany on 
the same footing with ourselves whenever 
we put the British islands and Brazil on the 
same footing with Cuba. The upshot of 
the treaty would then be that we should 
have paid a_ subsidy of $25,000,000 for 
one year to Cuba and Porto Rico for no- 
thing, since it would require at least one year 
to turn the import trade of Cuba toward this 
country. This line of argument was sufficient 
to condemn the treaty in the minds of shrewd 
men of business, and it isnot at all surprising 
that, after it had been read and fully compre- 
hended, the Chamber voted almost unanimous- 
ly against it. 








Incidentally the Chamber passed an opinion 
upon the protectionist doctrine that the ‘‘ home 
market” is the great thing to be cultivated by 
good Americans, and that ‘‘ foreign markets 
are of doubtful advantage.” A resolution 
setting forth this musty sophism was reported 
by Mr. Ammidown, It constituted a part of 
the report which the Chamber adopted, but, 
before adopting it, the Chamber struck out 
this particular clause, upon the suggestion of 
Mr. Jackson §. Schultz, who characterized 
it as ‘‘cranky.” The statement that the home 
market is our best market signifies nothing, 
because we have the home market now and it 
does not satisfy us. Mr. Nimmo, Chief of the 
Bureau of Statistics, wasted his great energies 
upon this thesis a short time ago, showing that 
our domestic trade was seven times greater than 
our foreign trade. He had formerly estimated 
it as twenty-five times greater. But if this trade 
were one hundred times greater, it would make 
no difference, since the surplus left after 
supplying the home market is that which vexes 
every body—merchants, farmers, and manufac- 
turers alike. The Chamber of Commerce 
contemptuously set its foot upon the ‘‘ cranky” 
protectionist doctrine. 





We hope, apropos of the position taken by 
the Administration with regard to the Clayton 
Bulwer treaty, some explanation will be shortly 
made of our participation in the Congo Con 
ference through Messrs. Sandford and Kasson. 
The Conference is composed of the representa 
tives of half a dozen European Powers who are 
engaged in dividing up and disposing of vast 
tracts of territory, some of them as big as Conti 
nental Europe, andall on the ‘‘good old rule, the 
simple plan,” and without the smallest reference 
to the wishes or feelings of the existing popula 
tion. We have not a word to say against the 
character of the work. We believe it will be 
productive of immense benefit to Africa and to 
civilization generally. But after having so 
completely cut this American continent off 
from Europe that. we will not even allow 
a European Power to pledge 
paper not to meddle with a canal across the 
Isthmus of Panama, what in the name of con 


‘ ee 
itself on 


sistency is the meaning of our sending repre- 
sentatives to a European congress to help on 
the arbitrary division of the African 
nent, on Which we have no colony or foothold 
of any kind, and which is separated from us 
by the Atlantic Ocean ? Will not this little 
matter bear some Congressional inquiry * 


Conti 


The ‘‘back-down” of the 
Naval Appropriation Bill 
that no action on the question of 
cruisers or heavy guns will be taken unti! 
the new Administration comes into 
The bill which the Senate has consented to ac 
cept was sent to it by the House last summer, 
and merely provides money for the next six 
months’ expenses on the basis of the original 
regular Appropriation Vill. Since its adoption 
by the House a great change has taken place 
in national affairs, and both houses are dis 
posed to regard the new-cruiser and heavy-gun 
proposals in a different light. The Senate con 
cedes that if the cruisers are to be built, the 
contracts for them ought not to be awarded by 
an Administration just 
leaving the work to be completed by a new Ad 
ministration which had no voice in planning it 
The House takes the ground that an appropria- 
tiou for six months is an infringement upon the 
freedom of the new Administration, which ought 
to be left toarrange the details of its naval bill in 
All this is reasonable and proper 
There is no reeson for haste in the matter of 
the guns and cruisers, and we apprehend that 
the new Secretary of the Navy will be full as 
likely to award the contracts wisely as Mr 
Chandler is. 


Senate on the 
probably means 


hew 


power. 


going out of power, 


its own way. 


An organization of this city, calling itself the 
Young Men's Republican Club, has adopted a 
resolution by a vote of 58 to 1 in favor of Mr 
Evarts for Senator. The reasons given in the 
discussion which preceded the vote were inte 
resting and characteristic. One member said 
that what the ‘* party wants is not only a faith- 
ful Republican, but one who has | 
in his fidelity and has stood like a rock 
Mr. Evarts bas I 
and held that the 


wen constant 


sunk all individuality, 


principles 


of the party 


are paramount to everything — else We 
feel moved to Say that this is true of Mr 
Evarts’s course in the last campaign He 
made the duty of supporting Blain para 
mount to eve rything else, including his re pu 
tation for lecal acumen and his own convic 
tions, and stood like a rock for his party 
first, last, and all the time Ne did tine Yi ina 
Men’s Republican Club. It was t t 


zealous Blaine organi: 
it Was then, and is now, no more represent 

of the young Republicans of this city thar 
the Johnnies, Jakes, and Mikes are of the old 


Republicans, 


Mr. Evarts’s letter announcing himself 


didate for the Senat rship has been pret tel 

and consistsof frequent expr ssiobs of devotion 

to the Republican party, its ‘* principles nd 

its ** policy,” and of readiness to go to the Sen 

ate as one ot ifs chan l 1OnS Dhie / ss ~ 

he has taken its advice in mak nom 

of the tariff, but the #4 fest claims a 

share in causing this omissic aus it yguve | 

the verv same advice More ed | 

to rely on his ‘* prolonged fidelity” t I 

lican party and nothing else, and this alse s 
* 

done, showing, we think, clearly enou ut the 

influence of the he Pos 

tion of the letter has been greater than that of 

any other journal, with all due resy to the 


limes. We think, also, that Mr. Evarts has 


been wise in avoiding 1 ex} tis f ‘ 
‘principles " and ** policy f i 

party We do not think it would have been 

dicious to communi thes he v 

promiscuously through the o sofanews 
paper Th var “ V ATC \ \ 
few peopl d ct somew! 

dential in theit mr i Mr. ] s is 
too old a lawyer and statesman to blab about 
such things indiscriminately We do not 
think he ought to be expected to let 
mugwumps know them, after their con 
duct in the 1 canvass. He excuses hit 


verused languace obscure, 


1 his 


} 
dead silence 


a double sense 
makes 


just now, con 


r framed in 
habit of candor, of course, 
all the more necessarv when, as 
} 


} , Sonva 3? 
ceaiment Is desimbic 


A flood of light is thrown upon the Cabinet 


speculations by an account which Congress. 
man Hurd gives of a talk which he had with 


He went to Al- 


upon the Governor the appoint 


Governor Cleveland recently. 
bany to urge 
ment of Mr. Thurman to the Interior Depart- 
ment and Senator Bayard to the Treasury De- 
partment. He says that he gave his reasons in fa- 
vor of these men at considerable length, and that 
the new President ‘‘listened very attentively, but 
cave no indication of what his own views were,”’ 
Mr. Cleveland has always been a good listener. 
When he first became Governor he listened at 

tentively to all that the ‘‘old wheel-horses”” of 
the Democratic party had to say about the kind 
of men whom he ought to appoint for oflices, 
and when the time to appoint came he made 
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his own selections. There was great astonish- 
ment and considerable consternation among 
his volunteer advisers when the names were 
sent in, and we apprehend something of the 
kind will happen again when the new Cabinet 
is announced. 


Great progress was made with President 
Cleveland’s Cabinet on Sunday. Four mem- 
bers of it—so we are assured by a correspon- 
dent, who evidently sat up all night with the 
yovernor on Saturday arranging his Adminis- 
tration—are now agreed upon. Senator Bayard 
is to be Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. W. C. 
Whitney is to be Secretary of the Interior, 
Senator Garland is to be Attorney-General, 
and Senator Lamar is to be Secretary of State. 
There is some doubt about the latter, as he has 
expressed a determination not to accept a Cabi- 
net position, but he ‘‘ may be prevailed upon ” 
to reconsider. ‘‘It may safely be assumed,” 
says the correspondent,in speaking of the other 
three men, “that they will all be members of 
the new Cabinet, unless there should be a 
change in the present drift of Governor Cleve- 
land’s mind.” The news of this ‘‘ drift” had 
not reached Washington on Sunday, for the 
Democratic members of Congress from In- 
diana held a meeting and decided unani- 
mously that the ‘‘ honor of a Cabinet position 
should be conferred upon” ex-Senator McDon- 
ald. Fear was also freely expressed in Wash- 
ington that certain bad men who have been 
interested in Star-route contracts would suc- 
ceed in ‘‘ fooling” the Governor sufficiently to 
secure the selection of some one of their friends 
for Postmaster-General. We feel justified in 
saying, from what we have observed of the 
‘‘drift” of the Governor’s mind during his 
administration in this State, that there is no 
occasion for the slightest anxiety about his 
being fooled by thieves either great or small. 





The Cincinnati Enguirer, which supported 
Cleveland secretly during the campaign and 
now supports him openly, has attracted con- 
siderable attention to itself lately by a series of 
double-leaded articles on ‘‘ The Meaning of the 
Election” and kindred topics. We have read 
these articles with deep interest, expecting to 
find in them the whole gospel of Bourbonism, 
for if Bourbon Democracy exists anywhere it 
exists within the range of the Hnquirer’s 
circulation in Ohio and Kentucky. We are 
agreeably surprised to find nothing in the En- 
quirer’s views of the meaning of the election 
more terrible than the statement that ‘‘ the 
Democrats won, on the demand for administra- 
tive reform.” This is a perfectly safe doctrine, 
and its vindication iu the columns of the Hn- 
quirer assures us that Bourbonism is really 
a thing of the past. 





Secretary Chandler hastens into print to 
deny the assertions of Chairman Jones, of the 
late National Republican Committee, concern- 
ing the lukewarmness of the President and his 
Cabinet toward Blaine’s candidacy. Mr. 
Chandler says the President and every member 
of the Cabinet desired the election of Blaine, 
and did all that could be reasonably expected 
of them to secure it; that Mr. Jones was an ‘‘un- 
known man” when he was made Chairman, and 
that since he ‘‘ conducted the party to defeat” 


_when they go into an election. 





he ‘‘should have hesitated before publicly 
undertaking to throw the blame upon some 
one else.” He also gives notice that if the 
‘‘warfare ” against the President is continued, 
‘*there will certainly be quite as many blows 
given as taken, so far as I am concerned.” 
We advise the President to ‘call off” the 
Secretary and all other of his friends who are 
threatening to give further ‘‘ blows” of 
this kind in his behalf. They are defending 
him unnecessarily. His course in the cam- 
paign was in the main dignified and credit- 
able. Its only defects were, first, in allowing 
Mr. Chandler to neglect his official duties and, 
in his old capacity of ‘‘ Bill,” to conduct the 
Tallapoosa negotiations with Butler in behalf 
of Blaine; and, second, in permitting Commis- 
sioner Dudley to use the whole power of the 
Pension Bureau in Blaine’s interest. A third 
lapse will be added to these if Mr. Chandler is 
allowed to make further ‘‘ defences” like that 
which he has published. 





It isa curious illustration of what a pro- 
longed course of Blaineism will do for men 
that none of these critics of the President 
realize the position they are taking on civil- 
service reform by thus censuring him. They 
are blaming him for not using the power of 
his oftice for partisan ends. They really com- 
plain because he did not ‘‘ come out” for the 
ticket, force the members of his Cabinet to do 
the same, and set them and all the subordinates 
in the public service the example of making a 
good round contribution to the campaign fund. 
Their attitude now is complete justification for 
the Independent opposition to Mr. Blaine on civil- 
service-reform grounds. He was never a 
friend of the reform, and none of his friends 
and advisers had any idea that, if elected, he 
would become its defender. They are mak- 
ing partisan fidelity the highest test for office now, 
and are opposing the President’s Senatorial can- 
didacy because he obeyed the spirit and letter of 
the law in allowing the people to elect a Presi- 
dent without Federal interference. Mr. 
Jones’s opinion, that if the full power of the 
Administration had been used in favor of 
Blaine, he would have been elected, is a con- 
fession of Blaine’s weakness as a candidate be- 
fore the people. They were left to vote as 
they pleased, and they chose Mr. Cleveland. 





The brilliant policy which the regular Re- 
publicans have adopted, of making a compact 
and harmonious party by excluding all Mug- 
wumps, is having its inevitable effect. The 
Mugwumps are making their organizations, 
which were merely temporary for campaign 
service, permanent, and are inviting into them 
all Republicans who propose hereafter to vote 
as their convictions prompt without regard to 
party orders. The Boston Independents formal- 
ly, a few daysago, decided to continue their Com- 
mittee of One Hundred for the present. The 
Brooklyn Independents have resolved upon a 
similar course. The most apparent result of this 
will be that hereafter the Blaine Bourbons will 
be confronted by two parties instead of one 
They will 
have a harmonious, obedient little party, in 
which there will be no “traitors” 
‘* kickers.” They can nominate just as bad a 
man as they please, and can go to the polls as 


and no- 





compact as an army and vote for him. He 
will be defeated every time, but what of that ? 
Every defeat will make the party a little more 
compact and a little more select, until it be- 
comes 

“A nice little, tight little party,” 
and can be photographed in a ‘‘ group.” 





The pulpit as well as the press is being 
‘‘disciplined” for mugwumpery. The Rev. 
Mr. Jones, a highly esteemed Baptist clergy- 
man of Ithaca, was arrested on Wednesday week 
on a trumped-up charge of illegal voting, and 
summoned to appear before a United States 
Commissioner and defend himself. His accusers 
at first threatened to lock him up for the night, 
but finally allowed him to return to his family, 
on condition that his friends would be respon- 
sible for his appearance the next day. No- 
body pretends to believe the charge to be true. 
Mr. Jones’s offence is that he spoke at a Cleve. 
land meeting during the campaign, and voted 
for Cleveland on election day. The Blajne 
men challenged his vote in order to throw sus- 
picion upon it, and have now had him arrest- 
ed in the hope of smirching his character. 
There is said to be great indignation in the 
town about the performance, and we 
should think there would be. The tendency 
of the Blaine infatuation appears to be toward 
acute insanity. 

Dr. Ball, of Buffalo, seems to be following 
the fashion of nearly all persons nowadays 
who for any reason become notorious, by start- 
ing out asa lecturer. He lectured in Boston 
on Friday in Tremont Temple, one of the 
largest rooms in Boston, on ‘‘The Presidency 
and Presidents,” but only about 150 people 
came to hear him. If Blaine had been 
elected, he would doubtless, in spite of the 
triteness of his theme, have done better. 
He indulged in no abuse or evil predic- 
tions about Cleveland, and made no state- 
ments about either Presidents or the Presi- 
dency by which the most nervous could be in 
the slightest degree startled, or which any but 
the thoroughly depraved or unscrupulous 
would deny. In fact, we look forward now to 
a blameless career for the doctor. He has 
been through the deep waters, and sees how 
much better it is for clergymen not to try to 
keep political campaigns ‘‘abreast with the reli- 
gious sentiment of the country.” 








General Butler is credited with a decision to 
imitate his friend and ally Blaine and become 
an historian. The announcement is made that 
he has signed an agreement with a publishing 
house to write his political reminiscencesin two 
volumes, for which he is to receive $50,000 in 
cash and a royalty besides. If he gives all 
his reminiscences, the price is much too low, and 
the space allotted far too small. No other living 
politician has been in so many different political 
parties as Butler has, or has behaved so badly 
in one as he has in all. The inside history 
of his connection with Blaine in the last 
campaign would of itself fill a volume, and be 
worth $50,000. It has been whispered about 
that he lost heavily in money by that can- 
vass, and that he is in such financial straits 
now that he has been obliged to mortgage his 
house. The decision to turn historian is also 
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attributed to a desire to mend his private for 
tunes. We doubt the accuracy of al] 
these rumors. Carelessness in the use of 
his own money for _ political purposes 
has never been among his characteristics. 
If anybody’s bank account was depleted by his 
last campaign, it is much more likely to have 
been Blaine’s than Butler’s. We do not believe 
that his object in writing his reminiscences is a 
mercenary one. Historical composition has 
peculiar charms for retired statesmen who have 
no other way in which to keep themselves in 
the public mind. 


We appeal to our esteemed contemporary, 
the Tribune, to pause till after the holidays in 
its task of harrowing the public mind on the 
subject of the diabolical purposes of the Solid 
South. No man can enjoy the festivities of 
the season with the gloomy spectre of a ruined 
country dangling before his eyes. The 77v- 
bune has now shown, in a series of articles of 
tremendous power and almost superhuman 
imagination, that if the count of votes in the 
late election had been made on the censu® 
statistics instead of on the ballots cast, Mr 
Blaine would have had a plurality* of pre 
cisely 1,200,000; that there were many negroeg 
who would have voted for him if they had 
taken the trouble to go to the polls; that since 
the Solid South voted solidly to make Cleve 
land its solid President, he owes his election to- 
men who before the war were in favor of paying 
labor no wages at all, and hence he will not only 
reduce our laboring classes to the level of the 
‘pauper laborers of Europe,” but will probably 
abolish all wages whatever, and make slaves of 
all workingmen who are not starved outright 
during the first month of his Administration; 
that Cleveland will be a pliant tool in the solid 
hands of the Solid South; that all our indus. 
tries will be ruined by free trade and the Cob- 
den Club, and the United States Treasury wil] 
be turned over to the Rebel brigadiers for the 
payment of Rebel claims. This is dismal holi- 
day literature, and its publication can do no 
good. The country is safe anyway till after 
March 4. Let us laugh while we may. 

A movement is on foot to change the elec- 
tion law of Illinois, prompted by the discovery 
of the recent frauds in Chicago. It has been 
proved that the preservation of the ballots 
after the election is no safeguard at all, and 
that it is rather an aid than a hindrance to ras- 
cality. The testimony taken in the Brand- 
Leman case shows that if the ballot-stuffers had 
had a little more time, or if they had had a 
little more foresight, they might have done 
their work in such a way that detection would 
have been impossible. Relying upon the pre- 
servation of the ballots as a means of prevent- 
ing fraud not only puts facilities for perpetrat- 
ing fraud in the hands of those who have the 
custody of them, but leads to dispensing with 
other obvious safeguards. The law of New 
York provides three things which the law (or 
at all events the practice) of Illinois 
overlooks. It gives each political party the 
absolute right to watch the vote and the count 
in its own way. It provides for the conve- 
nience and security of the voter by furnishing a 
sufficient number of voting places to avoid a 
crowd at the polls, and by keeping the swell 


| mob away from the voting places. It pre- 
vents conspiracies to change the result of an 
election by requiring the destruction of the 
ballots at each precinct before the result of the 
} vote in other precincts is known. If the Ili 
| nois law had been grounded upon these princi 
ples, the Brand-Leman trouble would never 
have occurred, and Mr. Mackin would 
have been a happier man than he is to-day. 


Joe 





A recent number of Bradstreet’s furnishes 
Statistical tables of the number of men out of 
employment at the present time as compared 
with the number employed in the census year, 
1880, when, it is believed, there were no per 
sons unemployed who were able and willing to 
work. The returns, having been obtained by 
the officers and employees of the commercial 
agency, are presumed to be very nearly accu 
rate. The whole number of manufac 
turing operatives out of work by 
son of the shutting down of establishments, 
strikes, etc., is 316,000, or 18 per cent. of the 
whole number thus employed in 1880, which 
was 2,452,749. It is believed that the number 
may be swelled to 350,000 by taking account 
of the smaller industries which may have been 
overlooked. But on the other hand a certain 
portion, probably 10 per cent., are out of em- 
ployment only temporarily, for the pur 
pose of making repairs of machinery, 
taking account of stock, ete. The larg- 
est percentage of unemployed is found in 
the State of Minnesota, 40 per cent., and the 
smallest in Maryland, 7 per cent.; but the 
average of all the New England States is only 
7 per cent. In New York the percentage is 
18, in Pennsylvania 16, in New Jersey only 8 
Of the cities, Detroit is by far the most unfor 
tunate, 62 per cent. of her customary force 
being idle. In Baltimore only 315 per cent 
are out of work, in Boston 74, per cent., in 
New York 24 per cent., in Philadelphia 21 per 
cent. 


rea 


Of the leading industries the iron trade 
shows 2 loss in the number of operatives at 
work of 20 per cent., the clothing trade 27 per 
cent., cotton 121, per cent., 
good 16 per cent., boots and shoes 14 per cent., 
tobacco manufacturing 17 per cent., silk 16 per 
cent., glass 19 per cent. The Southern States 
show the smallest percentage of unemployed la 
bor and the least reduction in wages. The ex- 
hibit as a whole is more favorable than might 
have been anticipated. It must be borne in mind 
that the reports of industrial depression in the 


goods woollen 





of persons remaining employed, but only of 


those thrown out of work. In this way the 
trouble, although serious enough, becomes 


much exaggerated in the popular imagination. 


It is a good sign that the Irish Nationalist 
papers have begun to charge the Government 
with preparing and executing the dynamite 
explosions. This is tolerably absurd, but it is 
really their way of saying that these things in- 
spire them with shame and horror. When a 
writer of this school says that a crime or outrage 
was concocted by *‘the Castle,” it simply means 
that he thinks it peculiarly atrocious. The story 
of the Dublin Jristman that the British Gov- 
| ernment sent a woman over to Ireland to offer 

$2,500 toward the purchase of a steam launch, to 


daily press make no account of the number | 
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nization schemes of Germany, again, are raising 
much new trouble. She has taken possession 


of a large part of the island of New Guinea, t 


| 

| welager 

|} the great indignation of the Australians, who 

| wished to annex it a year or two but were 

| prevented by the home Government, and a 

| filibustering expedition to it stepped by fores 

| According to a late report from Durha 

| Natal, the Hovas of Madagascar have succeeded 

| in obtaining from the coast, in spite of th 
French cruisers, a large fresh supply of arms 

| and ammunition. The determina of the 
young Queen and her people to resist the 
French invasion to the utmost is apparently un 
shaken, the army is numerous and not without 

| courage, and a stronger bulwark for the capital 
is the natural difficulties in the way of the 
French—the pestilential fevers of the plains 
between the coast and the mountain slopes 


and the total absence of roads to the highlands 
amid which Antananarivo is situated. In fact, 
the French have not even begun an advance 
from Tamatave, though this has been 
in their hands for eighteen months. Not 
ago the Hovas were still re ported to be in force 
in front of their lines. Admiral Miot clamors 
for reinforcements, which are but 
granted, the more urgent demands of the thea 
tre of warin Tonquin and tbe China Sea di 
verting attention and resources from Madagas 
ear. The French recently still insisted upon 
a protectorate the but 
Ranavalona III. declared, on her accession to 
the throne, in July, 1883, that her ocean-bound 
domain must remain completely independent, 
and even the Sakalavas of the parts, 
who formerly owned a kind of dependenc: 
upon France, are now in patriotic accord with 
| the Hovas, 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 





,;WepNespay, December 17, to TuEspay, Dec. 23, 1884, 
; inclusive. } 


DOMESTIC. 

Tue London Times on Wednesday devoted a 
leader to the proposed treaty between the 
United States and Nicaragua, based on acabled 
summary of the synopsis of the treaty printed 
in New York. he writer said: ‘‘ The terms 
of the Nicaragua treaty will excite profound 
amazement in England and America. If the 
published version of its Jeading features is cor- 
rect, it will undoubtedly elicit a distinct pro- 
test in both countries, as being in direct viola- 
tion of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. Indeed, it 
presents a more distinct violation of that in- 
strument than Mr. Blaine ever contemplated. 
Americans must not suppose that Englishmen 
will deprecate the treaty owing to any alarm at 
the extension of the American dominions, or 
from any mistrust that the advantages gained 
will be abused vo the injury of British trade; 
but they cannot approve the example afforded 
of one State purchasing the control of such a 
waterway for its personal advantage, and not as 
a trustee for the benefit of the worid.” 


The full text of the Nicaragua treaty was 
printed on Thursday, with the President’s mes- 
sage to the Senate, urging its ratification. The 
President said: ‘‘ The political effect of the 
canal will be to unite closer the States now de- 
pending upon railway corporations for all com- 
mercial and personal intercourse; and it will 
not only cheapen the cost of transportation, 
but will free individuals from the possibility of 
unjust discriminations. It will bring Euro- 
pean grain markets of demand within easy dis- 
tance of our Pacific, and will give to the 
manufacturers on the Atlantic seaboard eco- 
nomical access to the cities of China, thus 
breaking down the barrier which separates the 
principal manufacturing centres of the United 
States from the markets of the vast population 
of Asia, and placing the Eastern States of the 
Union, for all purposes of trade, midway be- 
tween Europe and Asia. In point of time the 
gain for sailing vessels would be great, amount- 
ing from New York to San Francisco to a sav- 
ing of seventy-five days, to Hong-Kong of 
twenty-seven days, to Shanghai of thirty-four 
days, and to Callao of fifty-two days.” 

The treaty differs from the synopsis pub- 
lished last week. The United States does not 
acquire a tract three miles wide on each side of 
the canal in full sovereignty. But a strip 214 
miles wide, the centre of which shall be the cen- 
tre of the canal, will be under the joint control of 
Nicaragua and the United States. The United 
States shall have exclusive control of the con- 
struction of the canal. 

There is a growing opposition among Demo- 
cratic Congressmen to the Nicaragua treaty, 
but netther Republicans nor Democrats have yet 
united upon a definite policy with respect to it. 

The Chamber of Commerce in this city on 
Monday adopted a resolution ‘‘that the Spa- 
nish-American treaty is hostile to the interests 
of the people of the United States, and ought 
not to be confirmed.” 

In the Senate on Wednesday a letter was 
read from Secretary Chandler explaining that 
a surveying expedition had been sent to Nica- 
ragua in order to make a survey of the pro- 
posed canal route; that it had been sent under 
the ‘‘general power of the Department” to 
issue such orders to all officers of the navy as 
may be deemed for the public good. The let- 
ter was laid on the table for future discussion. 
Secretary McCulloch was confirmed in execu- 
tive session on Thursday, Senator Riddle- 
berger being the only dissenter. 

The House of Representatives on Wednes- 
day continued the contest over the Inter-State 
Commerce Bill, the Southern Democrats en- 
deavoring to prevent the adoption of any 
amendment which forbids a discrimination 
against colored men. The colored men— 


O’Hara and Smalls—made vigorous speeches. 
Mr. Smalls denounced the Democrats for at- 


, 





tempting to legalize what he called a ‘‘Jim | casion to qualify or restate the principles of the 


Crow car” in all the Southern States. On Friday 
Mr. Abram 8. Hewitt offered an amendment 
permitting railroad pooling contracts when 
they were reasonable and just. He held that 
pooling, if honestly conducted, gave stability 
to the rates of freight, and equal terms to every 
customer. The amendment was defeated. The 
debate was continued on Saturday. The 
House and Senate came to a deadlock on that 
day on the Temporary Naval Appropriation 
Bill. The Senate refused to adjourn for the 
holidays in accordance with the House resolu- 
tion and met on Monday. 


The Senate on Monday passed the Blair bill 
to provide for the appointment of an alcoholic 
liquor commission. The vote was 24 yeas to 
16 nays. The Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee on Monday afternoon reported another 
naval appropriation bill. It is the identical 
one which the House sent to the Senate last 
year and whichthe Senate refused to receive, 
with the exception that it is for a period of six 
months instead of a year. It contains no ap- 
propriation for cruisers or guns. The House, 
it is said, will probably not accept this bill, 
and the deadlock will continue. No quorum 
of the House is in Washington. The adjourn- 
ment, on Saturday, of the House was limited 
(by the Constitution) to three days. 


On Tuesday the Senate passed the Naval 
Appropriation Bill, and also a resolution for 
a holiday recess from December 24 to Janu- 
ary 5. 

The conferees of the two houses on the Elec- 
toral Count Bill met on Thursday, but again 
failed to agree. It is probable that this is 
the last attempt that will be made to reconcile 
the ditferences between the two houses on this 
bill. 


Governor Cleveland gave a brilliant recep- 
tion at the Executive Mansion in Albany on 
Tuesday evening. It was attended by about 
200 ladies and gentlemen. 

At an informal meeting of the Democratic 
members of Congress and citizens of Indiana, 
held in Washington, the sentiment was gene- 
rally expressed that Indiana was entitled to 
recognition in the Cabinet of the President- 
elect, and the opinion was unanimous that the 
honor should be conferred upon ex-Senator 
McDonald. 

The Committee of One Hundred of the 
Massachusetts Independents have voted, not to 
make their organization permanent, as was re- 
ported last week, but to continue the organi- 
zation ‘‘ for the present.” 

The Rev. R. T. Jones, of Ithaca, was ar- 
rested on Thursday for alleged illegal voting. 
He was a pronounced Cleveland man. In the 
evening an indignation meeting was held, at- 
tended by citizens of both parties, at which 
resolutions were adopted condemning Mr. 
Jones’s arrest, sympathizing with him and bis 
family, and asking that proceedings be insti- 
tuted against the movers in this ‘‘ dastardly 
outrage.” 

It is reported in Buffalo, on good authority, 
that Minister Morton has recently cabled 
Messrs. Warren and Draper, asking them about 
the Senatorial outlook, and requesting them to 
communicate with him by mail. Itis believed 
that the desired letters are now on their way to 
Paris, and that they convey to him the neces- 
sity of his withdrawal from the race unless he 
desires to be regarded as distinctively the money 
candidate of the Senatorial canvass. 

A letter from William M. Evarts was pub- 





lished in Albany on Monday, in which he said: | 
‘‘In response to many inquiries and requests | 


made to me from all parts of the State, 
the liberty in this form of making public my 
readiness and desire to be considered among 
the candidates for election by the Legislature 
asa Senator from this State. In asking the 
favor and support of the Republican Senators 
and Assemblymen for this distinguished and 
responsible representation of this great State in 
the Senate of the United States, I have no oc- 








take | 


Republican party or my own hearty acceptance 
and undoubting maintenance of those principles. 
The Republican party, in its declaration of its 
opinions and its purposes, has never used lan- 
guage obscure, uncertain, or framed in double 
sense. In this last as in every earlier struggle 
to maintain the supremacy of the Republican 
policy in the Government of the country, I 
have given every aid in my power to the “4 
port of the policy, the doctrines, and the candi- 
dates of the Republican party.” 

The annual dinner of the New England So- 
ciety was given at Delmonico’s on Monday eve- 
ning, with the President, General Stewart L. 
Woodford, in the chair. Speeches were 
made by Chauncey M. Depew and others. 

The New York Academy of Medicine on 
Thursday evening, unanimously adopted a re- 
port vindicating Dr. Fordyce Barker, its Presi- 
dent, from the charge that he falsely claimed 
to bea graduate of the Paris Ecole de Médecine, 
and also of violating the laws of the State in 
practising without a diploma. The charges 
were preferred by Austin Flint, jr., and others, 
and had their origin in the disagreement in the 
Academy over the old and ‘new codes of medi- 
cal ethics. 

At a meeting in Philadelphia on Friday of 
the railroad companies interested in the coal 
trade, resolutions were adopted that so much 
anthracite coal as may be produced or required 
during the coming year shall be furnished by 
the respective companies in proper yearly or 
monthly quotas; that a committee of three be 
appointed by the Chairman to present a sketch 
of such proper quotas, and that each interest 
be requested to present to said committee a 
statement of the proportion of business done 
by it, and what it expects to do during the en- 
suing year. 

In a tax suit the Supreme Court of Wiscon- 
sin has decided that telephone lines come under 
the act authorizing the construction of tele- 
graph lines. 

The heaviest earthquake shock ever experi- 
enced in the neighborhood of Laconia, N. H., 
was felton Wednesday morning about 2 o’clock. 
At Centre Harbor the shock lasted half a min- 
ute. 

Harrigan and Hart’s Theatre Comique in 
this city was burned to the ground on Tuesday 
morning. The loss claimed is $120,000, with no 
insurance. It was a new and handsome build- 
ing,opened on August 29, 1881. 

In a fire at St. John’s Home, Brooklyn, a 
Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum, on Thurs- 
day afternoon, 23 children and one sister 
of charity lost their lives. 

Chief-Justice Waite, of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, is seriously ill, but his 
friends hope that he is out of danger. It is 
not believed that he will be able to resume bis 
place upon the bench until the March term. 


Robert C. Winthrop, of Boston, is critically 
ill. He is seventy-five years of age. 

William Henry Channing, a well-known 
Unitarian minister, and nephew of the late 
William Ellery Channing, died in England on 
Tuesday at the age of seventy-four. He was 
graduated at Harvard College in 1829, preached 
in anumber of American cities, and then re- 
moved to Liverpool, England, succeeding the 
Rey. James Martineau ina Unitarian church 
there. Among his published works is a ‘ Me- 
moir of William Ellery Channing’ (8 vols. 
1848). He was an eloquent preacher, and an 
earnest advocate of social reforms. 

FOREIGN. 


During the trial of Anarchists at Leipsic on 
Wednesday, Reinsdorf confessed that he was 
connected with the plot to assassinate the Em- 
peror at Niederwald, and referred in a most ve- 
hement manner to the condition of the working 
classes. The judges were frequently compelled 
to interfere and rebuke the prisoner during his 
remarks. Reinsdorf continued, saying that the 
task of obtaining freedom devolved upon the 
workmen themselves, and that the contests at 
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the polls, so beloved by the Social Democrats, 
were absurd and irrational. The Anarchist 
programme of action would alone do any good. 
The end sanctified the means; there was no 
good in being sentimental, and he had done his 
duty as an Anarchist. He admitted that he 
had persuaded Rupsch and Kuechler to join 
him, and that he gave them the necessary in- 
structions as to the handling and placing of 
the dynamite, adding boldly that if he had not 
been ill, he himself would probably have com- 
mitted the assassination at Niederwald. Reins- 
dorf displayed a brave and manly spirit 
throughout the trial, in great contrast with the 
efforts of the other prisoners to shift responsi- 
bility on each other. Heis described as a man 
of much force of character. 

On Friday the Public Prosecutor demanded 
the sentence of death against Reinsdorf, 
Rupsch, and Kuechler on the charge of high 
treason. The prosecutor further demanded a 
sentence of ten years’ penal servitude against 
Holzhauer and Bachmann, of five years against 
Soehngen and Rheinbach, and the acquittal of 
Toellner. This demand was complied with on 
Monday, except that the three last named were 
acquitted. 

The Berlin police assert that they have 
found proofs of an extensive plot to enroll the 
soldiers in Socialist societies. 

During the celebration at Milan, Italy, on 
Saturday, of the anniversary of the execution 
of Oberdank, the Austrian Anarchist, a young 
man named Gervasini was arrested in the act of 
placing a dynamite bomb under the Palais de 
Justice. He has confessed that he had been 
instructed to fire the fuse with a cigar, but 
refuses to disclose the names of his associates. 
Ten other men have been arrested with procla- 
mations glorifying Oberdank in their possession. 


Louise Michel, the French Anarchist now 
in prison, is dying. 


Nihilists on December 7 attempted to wreck 
a train conveying the Czar to St. Petersburg. 


Among the goods arriving at Dover, Eng- 
land, on Thursday, from the Continent, the po- 
lice discovered a tin case filled with dynamite 
cartridges. The case was furnished witha false 
label. 

Examination of the London Bridge piers by 
divers shows that the recent explosion was of 
great force, and did considerable damage to the 
stone-work, but did not affect the security of 
the bridge. 

Germany and Russia refuse to negotiate any 
further with Nubar Pasha,the Egyptian Prime 
Minister, regarding their admission to repre- 
sentation in the Caisse de la Dette Publique. 
It 1s likely that Nubar will resign. 

The St. Petersburg correspondent of the 
Brussels Nord, in a despatch referring to the de- 
mand of Russia and Germany for admittance to 
the Caisse de la Dette Publique of Egypt, says: 
‘*The solution of the Egyptian problem has 
become more urgent because the political move- 
ment of Europe now tends in the direction of 
colonial acquisition. Egypt is destined to be- 
come the key of a new policy. Thismay result 
in a settlement of the Egyptian question in a 
manner favorable to the Continental Powers by 
the formation of a mixed commission, charged 
with the task of studying on the spot whether 
the British proposals are well or ill founded.” 
This despatch has created a sensation in Paris, 
where the belief is that it embodies the 
opinions of the Powers in regard to the creation 
ot a mixed commission, and that such action is 
tantamount to a rejection of the English propo- 
sals, and a great blow at her prestige. The de- 
lay in the response of the Powers to Earl Gran- 
ville’s proposals in regard to Egyptian finances 
is attributed in London to Prince Bismarck’s 
initiative, from his desire to embarrass the Glad- 
stone Cabinet by obliging the Ministers to meet 
Parliament without arriving at an entente. 

It is believed in Cairo that Germany and 
Russia intend to renew their demand upon the 
Egyptian Government for admission to the 
management of the Caisse de la Dette Publique. 


| @ : . . | 
They will ask Egypt to give her consent to 


their admission, and likewise to procure a reply 
from the Powers which have not yet expressed 


| their consent. 





It was reported in the Paris National on 
Tuesday that France had finally rejected Eng 
land’s proposals with reference to the financial 
difficulties of Egypt. The statement is not, 
however, generally believed. 

Mr. Henry M. Stanley has written a letter 
in reference to Congo matters, in which he 
points out the urgent necessity of settling the 
neutralization of the Congo country, of de- 
termining definitely its frontier, and of bring 
ing about a general recognition of the African 
International Association, before the Confer- 
ence now in session at Berlin shall have con- 
cluded its labors. If these problems shall not 
be settled, he thinks the Congo will only prove 
a tempting bait to France and Portugal. 

England, Germany, Holland, and Italy are 
now in accord upon the proposition to neutra- 
lize the territory of the African International 
Association. The American neutrality scheme, 
however, fell through on Monday, owing to 
the opposition of Baron de Courcel, French 
Minister at Berlin. 

England has formally recognized the African 
International Association on terms similar to 
those made by Germany. The agreement se- 
cures consular jurisdiction to England. 

The session of the Congo Conference in 
Berlin on Thursday lasted four and a half 
hours. The statutes relating to navigation on 
the Congo and Niger Rivers were substantially 
adopted, with the exception of a few secondary 
points. 

The Congo Committee on Friday, after a 
long discussion, decided to put on record a 
strongly expressed protocol to restrict as far as 
possible the liquor traflic in the Congo and 
Niger countries. Italy on Friday officially re 
cognized the African International Association. 
It is said that Premier Ferry is proposing to 
Earl Granville terms of agreement on the Egyp 
tian question, onthe condition of England sup 
porting France’s Congo claims and Chinese 
policy. 

There is reason to suspect that Portugal is 
making arrangements to cede to Germany th 
Portuguese possessions on Delagoa Bay, in 
southeast Africa. It is believed to be connect 
ed with some scheme of Prince Bismarck’s re 
lating to the Transvaal and Zululand 

The London 7imes on Tuesday said: ** The 
annexation of a portion of New Guinea and 
other islands in that neighborhood by Ger- 
many will expose the Government to popular 
execration in Australia and to severe censure in 
England. The refusal of the Earl of Derby, 
Secretary of State for the Colonial Depart- 
ment, to recognize Australia’s annexation of 
the same territory has opened the door to Ger 
many. The colonists wanted to annex the 
whole of New Guinea, for, in the event of 
war, this island would form a base of opera- 
tions against Australia.” 





Prince Bismarck has written a letter pub- 
licly thanking the people for the numerous ad 
dresses of devotion and support which he has 


received from various parts of the empir 
These encourage him, he says, to yx 
struggle against the parties Whose internal dis 
union and unanimity 
government are impeding the progress of thi 
empire, and endangering the unity bought with 
many sacrifices and struggles 

The Berlin North German Gazette (Bis 
marck’s organ) intimates that Prince Bismarck 
has finally decided to take a rest from his pub 
lic duties. Preparations made 
throughout Germany to celebrate Bismarck’s 
seventieth birthday 
sary of his career as Chance 
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are being 


and the fifteenth anniver 
llor of the Empire 

It was discovered on Thursday that Lucas 
Jauner, Director of the Securities Department 
of the Lower Austrian Discount Bank, in 
Vienna, was a defaulter to the amount of 
$1,000,000. He disappeared, but on Friday 
his dead body was found not far from Vienna. 


Heinrich Kutfler, a broker, was implicated in 
the transactions, He persuaded Jauner to ad 
vance money of the bank at usurious interest, 


both sharing in the profits. There was a run 
on the bank, which was promptly met 

In Vienna, on Monday, the very old firm of 
Emmanuel Biach & Co, suspended. It was 


obliged to take this step because of its dealings 


with Heinrich Kuffler, the broker implicated 
in Jauner’s operations, Jean Lucas, the mana 


ger of the securities department of the Giro & 
Cassenverein) Bank, committed n 
Monday. 

It was reported on Wednesday 
Kossuth, the Hungarian patriot 
but later despatches showed that there was no 


Suicide 


that Louis 
was dead 


foundation tor the rumor. He is in excellent 
health. 
The French Senate is unable to vote th 


Budget before the end of December Ihe 
Government will ask the Chamber of Deputies 
for a credit of S00,000,000 francs to meet 
expenses of the first quarter of the year 1883 


tha 


£1 On Os 


It is stated that the Cuban loan of 
) 


has been definitively arranged with the Banque 


Transatlantique of Paris. The loan is to be 
for one year only, but may be extende 
eighteen months at the option of the Gover: 
ment. The interest is to be 9 per cent, and the 
commission for negotiating the loan Lo pet 
cent 


A French cli jue at Cairo ts believed to Kee; 


El Mahdi posted in General Wolseley’s mor 
ments, through Ollivier Pain, the Frene? 
nalist, who is now in the False Prophet's ear 
This has caused great indignation in England 
One of the recent despatches fron iN Savs 
that General Wolseley is undecided whether t 
continue his advance by the river route, or te 
make a camel dash directly across the Bavuda 
desert from Ambukol to) WKihartu whicl 
would save hundreds of miles. Another ce 
spat h SVs that le will complete the conert 
tration of his army at Kertiin th SI Weck 
January, and will begin his march through the 
desert upon Shendy on the 7th Tanuary 


The distance from hortit 
and he the march will occupy 


sixteen davs, unless he meets wit 


) +} ‘ ‘ ‘ 
ealeulates that 


General Wolselev, in a telegram fr 
to the Marquis ot Hartir rita Soul 
State for War l { 
have fu 
work is \ 
and fit for any work 





General Wolseley reported on Tuesday 


that the delay in the concentration of the troops 
at Korti would retard the advance across the 
desert u week in February. The 

} from Suakim 
} 


autin 


ntil the second 


preparations for a demonstrati 


been 


tponed. British military 
t of Khartum cannot 
March 


It is reported that El Mahdi has sent 14,000 
reinforeements to Osman Digna, who 


camped bear Berber 


have 

3 » on ' mht 
rities fear that the relic 
7} 


} 
¢ 
t mashed beTore 


Oe accom] the middle of 


Is eb 


Lord Rosebery has written toa number of 
Peers with a view to the of con 
certed action in favor of the 


the 
House of Lords 


The Rev. William Lindsay Alexander, D.D., 
of Edinburgh, a Scotch theological writer, is 


de ad. ul the uit of 76. 


taking 
reform of 


the 


There was a great demonstration in Bombay 
on Thursday in honor of the Marquis of Ripon, 
the retiring Governor-General of India. 


The captain of an American bark, which left 
Rio de Janeiro on Novy. 12th, reported, on arriv 
ing in Baltimore, that when he sailed there 
were rumors of war between Brazil and the 
Argentine Republic. It was said that the Argen- 
tines bad 120,000 men ready to throw across 
the border as soon as war was declared. There 
have been no such rumors by cable, and a de 
spatch on Thursday explained that the disturb 
ing reports originated in military and naval 
manwuyres, 
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THE ADMINISTRATION AND THE 
TREATIES. 


THERE is one reason, apart from the merits of 
the treaties themselves, why the batch now be- 
fore the Senate should be laid on the shelf for 
the present, and it is a reason which is applica- 
ble to all business as well as to treaty-making. 
We mean the rule which forbids a man retiring 
from an office to lay down lines of policy or create 
responsibilities unnecessarily for his successor. 
About the observance of this rule President 
Arthur ought to have been more than usually 
sensitive, seeing that he was not elected Presi- 
dent, and that he never would, had the matter 
been submitted to the people, have been 
charged with the great powers which he is 
now exercising. Of course he is, in the eye 
of the law, as much President as if his had 
been the first name on the Republican ticket 
in 1880; but a President who takes office 
under the circumstances in which the Presi- 
dency devolved on Mr. Arthur, will ordi- 
narily, as a matter of delicacy, consider himself 
as charged simply with the necessary duties of 
the office, and will avoid works of supereroga- 
tion, and above all avoid cutting out new work 
for his successor. 

The enterprise which the President and Mr. 
Frelinghuysen have shown is the more re- 
markable because they had, on taking office, 
some practical experience of the inconve- 
nience of having to take up the ‘‘ unfinished 
business ” of their forerunners. Mr. James G. 
Blaine took office on the 4th of March, 1881, 
and by July Ist he had involved the Govern- 
ment in a quarrel with Chili in which the very 
next step was war, and in a dispute with 
England which promised at least serious 
diplomatic complications, besides a grand 
plan for a Pan-American Convention, for 
which Mr. Blaine had bound us to provide 
‘‘a hall” free of expense. Mr. Arthur got 
rid of all these cares and responsibilities in the 
most summary way. He sent word to Chili 
and England that he wished no discussion with 
them whatever, and he declined to furnish the 
hall for the Convention. If things had 
gone a little further, he could not have 
escaped so easily. But the mere prospect of 
the work which Blaine had managed to cre- 
ate for bim in four months, must have made 
him very thankful that the activities of that 
statesman had not lasted a few weeks longer. 
As it was, he felt not the slightest scruple in 
throwing the Blaine plans overboard, and the 
country thoroughly approved of his action. 

If Blaine had been elected, there can be but 
little doubt that he and his followers would 
have complained bitterly of the action of the 
present Administration, in trying to commit 
its successor to such important changes and 
schemes as are contemplated by the new 
treaties of commerce and the canal treaty. 
They would have said that it was unfair even 
for one Republican President suddenly, at the 
very close of his term, to impose such weighty 
enterprises on another coming after him; that 
every statesman ought to do something, at all 
events, toward carrying out his own plans, and 
not leave their execution wholly to his suc- 
cessor. 

If the Blaine Republicans could and would 
say this, with how much more force can the 


Cleveland Democrats say it? The country has | 


in Cleveland’s election pronounced in favor of 
new men in the Government, and new men 
means new measures and new policies. It has 
said that it wishes Presidential recommendations 
now to be made, treaties to be negotiated, 
our foreign policy shaped, and in fact all 
the responsibilities of the Executive to be borne, 
by Democrats. It most certainly has not 
elected Mr. Cleveland simply to carry out a 
batch of treaties creating very important 
changes in our revenue and in our foreign rela- 
tions, and committing us to the construction of 
a vast public work thousands of miles away, 
framed by the Republican Administration in 
its very last days. 

The great issue in the late campaign was 
the life and works of James G. Blaine. 
It was his character and doings which, 
more than aught else, determined the result. 
Some people were influenced by his Little 
Rock transactions, and the mendacity with 
which he sought to cover them up; but 
a large number, also, were influenced by 
his foreign policy when he was Secretary 
of State. In fact, we think there can be no 
doubt that his impetuosity, or ‘‘ brilliancy,” in 
getting up foreign complications without the 
knowledge or acquiescence of the public, had 
more weight with a large body of business 
men than his moral obliquity. President Ar 
thur is not sinning in this respect to the same 
degree, but he is sinning on the same lines. 
He has been trying privately and almost se- 
cretly to create burdens which he will himself es- 
cape carrying, and initiate enterprises the labor 
and discredit of which in case of failure will 
fall on one not only his successor, but Presi- 
dent of another party, and will have to 
be shared by a different Congress from that 
which is now asked to sanction the treaties. 
These treaties are so vast and so full of re- 
mote consequences that they ought to be the 
suggestions of a new Admiuistration, if of any, 
and ought to be dealt with, if at all, not by an 
expiring Congress, but by one fresh from the 
people. 








- THE CANAL TREATY. 


THE full text of the Nicaragua treaty has been 
published by the 7ridune, and differs from the 
synopsis produced by the Zimes some days 
ago, on one very important point, namely, the 
cession of land to the United States. Under the 
treaty the United States does not acquire, as 
was stated, a tract three miles wide on each 
side of the canal, in full sovereignty. A strip 
two miles and a half wide altogether, the centre 
line being the centre of the canal, is appropriated 
to the uses of the canal, but it is to be jointly 
owned by the two Powers, and is to be under 
Nicaraguan jurisdiction in time of peace. 
This is important because the acquisition of 
full sovereignty over any patch of territory by 
the United States, in a region where govern- 


| 





ments are so unstable and the security offer- | 


ed by the public force so small, would inevitably 
lead, by a well-known law of political gravitation, 
to the rapid acquisition of more, and finally to 
the absorption of the whole State of Nicaragua 
and its neighbors as well. 





we do not affirm. But it is certainly far 


That no danger of | 
this exists, even under the treaty as it stands, | 


smaller than that which would arise were the 
United States Government present in over- 
whelming force along the whole line of the 
canal, and bound to repress all disorders with- 
in a reasonable distance of its banks. 

Nothing could, under such circumstances, 
long prevent this Government from extending its 
jurisdiction in Central America, and extending 
it so rapidly that a movement, backed by a pow- 
erful body both of financial and political specu- 
lators, would soon show itself among us toward 
making the canal our southern frontier. That 
such a movement would succeed eventually there 
is little doubt. All that is corrupt and reck- 
less, as well as all that is vainglorious in our 
politics, would go to hasten it, and we should 
soon find ourselves aggrandized by the addition 
of three or four new States, containing more 
‘‘rum, Romanism, and rebellion” to the 
square mile than probably any other part of 
the world. All the countries now lying be- 
tween us and the canal contain a population of 
about 15,000,000, whom it is no exaggeration to 
describe as slightly Catholicized savages, who 
are still ruled by chiefs and priests under a simu- 
lacrum of constitutional government,and whose 
favorite pastime is rebellion. In fact, rebellion 
in those regions occupies very much the place 
in the national life which is occupied by 
base-ball, trotting matches, and going to the 
circus in ours. The Nicaraguan, Gautemalan, 
or Honduran gentleman rebels for the pure love 
of amusement, and the Indians, to whom the 
Spaniards have given a slight Catholic varnish, 
follow him readily to a three or four days’ war, 
which pleasantly varies the dulness of tropical 
life. American States made up of such mate- 
rial would play a part in our national politics 
which we may safely leave to the imagination 
of our readers. Fancy a close Presidential 
contest in which the Anglo-Saxon States were 
pretty equally divided, with the vote of 
Honduras, or Guatemala, or Nicaragua still 
uncounted, with plenty of ‘visiting statesmen,” 
of the Chandler, Brady, and Dorsey type, on 
the ground, keeping watch against ‘‘ fraud.” 
Fancy, too, the delegations which the Latin 
portion of the Union would send to the nomi- 
nating conventions, and the volume of stipen- 
diary enthusiasm which they would bring to 
the support of the magnetic and big-hearted 
and grossly slandered candidates of both par- 
ties. 

The treaty as it stands is probably as mode- 
rate and as little exacting as any treaty could be 
made which binds the United States to con- 
struct the canal, and own it in part, and con- 
trol it virtually after it is made. The independ- 
ence of Nicaragua is tenderly dealt with, and 
there is no attempt to make invidious dis- 
crimination against the commerce of any 
peaceful nation. But it would be absurd to 
shut our eyes to the fact that the chances 
that Nicaraguan protection will be sufficient 
for the canal, and that the United States will 
long be able to leave such a valuable piece of 
property unguarded by military force in a 
region so turbulent, are not great. In other 


| words, though the seeds of future danger and 
complication in the new treaty are smalh 


they are there, and will need, if it be ratified, 


careful watching. 


One objection to it, the weightiest of all to 


those who think public faith and honor are of 
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more importance than any line of communica- 
tion either by land or water, is that the treaty 
made with Nicaragua is in direct contraven- 
tion of another now in existence—the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty — with England. Our faith 
to the observance of that treaty is as solemnly 
pledged as to the observance of any treaty | 
ever made. This fact, it is perfectly true, 
does not bind us to it in perpetuity. It may, 
like all human conventions, be abrogated—with 
the consent of both parties if possible; by the 
desire of one only if necessary. But are 
really prepared to take the position that it may 

be abrogated whenever it happens to suit our 

convenience or our inclination—by us alone, 

secretly, suddenly, without notice or discus 

sion, as if our plighted faith meant no more 

to us than a passing remark on the weather ? 

And has anything more cynical and more 

disheartening been produced out of the 
Brady-Dorsey-Clayton alembic than the news. 
from Washington that the complaints of the 
English press make some statesmen there only | 
the more eager to show the world, by the ratifi-» 
cation of the Nicaragua treaty, how little im- 

portance American politicians attach to the 
word of the American people? Is it possible 
that we are prepared to inject into our diploma- 

cy the peculiar humor which makes the 
groans of his victim such a capital joke to the 

faro banker? We think not. We think the 
canal will not compensate the American sober 
second thought for the stain on the na- 
tional reputation left by the manner -in 
which the Clayton-Bulwer treaty is being got 
rid of. What makes this most pitiful is that 
there is not a particle of necessity for it. There 
is plenty of time for everything necessary to 
save our credit. The future belongs to us in a 


we 


sense in which no European nation ever 
dreams of claiming it. Every revolution of 
the earth puts the Isthmys more and 


more in our power without our saying one 
word about it. Nobody has been threatening 
to construct a Nicaraguan Canal. We can 
make it this year or in five years, as best suits 
our convenience. We have ample leisure and 
opportunity to relieve ourselves of our Clayton- 
3ulwer obligations in the way in which menof 
honor in all positions get rid of contracts that 
are too onerous or unfair. It is only sharpers 
who in such matters are hasty or importunate. 





PROGRESS IN THE DEMOCRATIC | 
PARTY. 
WE have been looking with some anxiety, | 
since the election, for signs and indications of | 
the existence and continued activity of that 
element in American politics known as the 
Zourbon Democracy. We have found such 
signs in abundance in the columns of the 
Republican newspapers, in the letters of Pe- 
troleum VY. Nasby, and in the editorials of 
the New York Sun. According to these 
authorities, Bourbon Democracy is lurking 
somewhere in convenient ambuscade, and 
is preparing to pounce upon Grover Cleve- 
land and carry him off. The very silence 
of the Democratic press is held to be a sus- 
picious circumstance : it must be the still- 
ness which precedes the storm. The Bour- 
bon Democracy, that old, blundering, tooth- | 
less giant, who has been gnashing his gums ' 


against everything good these twenty years, 
cannot be dead. Nor, stupid as he is by na 
ture and muddled with drink, can he fail to 
see that his time has come at last; that the op 
portunity for which he has waited so long and 
dreamed so many bad dreams, has fallen into 
his clutches when he had least reason to ex 
pect it. 

That there isa Bourbon Democracy, or the 
remains of one, lurking in the remote dis 
tricts where the mails and the schoolmaster 
are infrequent phenomena, no one will deny. 
But that it is a.controlling or even an im 
portant element im the party which carried 


the recent election,s may well be doubted 
The fact that it has made no sign for 
itself since the election, that it has pro 


posed no reactionary policy, that it has made 
no considerable raid upon the offices, that it 
has found no distinctive voice among party 
leaders either in or out of Congress, suggests 
that the scythe of Time has thinned its ranks. 
Nor would such a supposition be at all 
out of accord with the processes of nature. 
Bourbonism on this side of the Atlantic means 
identification with slavery and the political 
and social systems founded upon. slavery. 
Ideas outlast for some space the institutions 
which gave them birth, but they cease to 
be formidable when the institutions dis- 
appear. The men who were of middle 
age when the axe of war descended upon the 
slave power, are, for the most part, in their 
giaves, leaving no heirs to succeed to their ex 
periences, their sensations, their environment. 
Those who were then young were at the stage 
of life when the experiences and sersations be 
longing to a new environment most readily be- 
come the formative influences of character. 
There was nothing to propagate slavery but 
slavery itself. And when slavery, the parent 
of Bourbonism, died a felon’s death, it 
passed away with as little hope of posterity as 
of resurrection. Therefore if Bourbonism has 
shown small signs of life since the election of 
Cleveland, probably the reason is that there is 
little of it left. There were Tories among us af- 
ter the Revolution, but as they sank into their 
graves Toryism dwindled away. It 
awhile the purposes of a bugbear, but all 
healing time took it out of the category of 
human affairs, as it is taking, if it has not alto 
gether taken, Bourbonism out of the politics 


served 


| of the present day. 


There has been no reason why the Demo 
cratic party should have lived at all during the 
past twenty years except that there must needs 
be a party of opposition in every free 
ment. The Democratic party has served this 
purpose. It has operated as a check upon the 
Republican party, and has obtained majorities 
of the popular vote whenever the 
power has been guilty of any striking mis 
demeanor. This is what an opposition exists 
for. Its raison @étre is to hold the Govern 
ment for the time being uptocorrect standards, 
and to punish it when it falls short of them. 
But this rédle has now passed to the Republi- 
can party. The Democrats are 
will be, the Government for the time being 
The responsibility for misdemeanors and 
shortcomings will be upon them. They must 
offer a new The change 
from opposition to responsibility will be ex- 


govern 


party in 


now, or soon 


raiaon detre. 


| 


tremely trying. A which has been out 


ot power a& quarter of a century will discover 


party 


some awkwardness in taking 


national administration. It cann 


make mistakes in the presence of so vigilant 
and experienced an enemy as the Republican 
party. Nor can it afford to stand stil Mere 
inertia would be the greatest of all mistakes 
In order to vindicate its right wield the 
destinies of the republic it must become the 
party of progress. This role it once filled ac 


ceptably in the then conditions of the country 


but so long ago that few persons now livil 
know except through books what those cot 
| ditions were, or who were the chicf actors 


| pit of degradation 


When it ceased to be the party of progress 
it went 


out of power into.the lowest 


Ihe 
the party of progress, 


ana 
Ke pul licans became 
ind they remained in 
power so long as they continued to 
their tide to that distinction. They lost it soma 


= 7 : ,! » lot 
yearsago. They were unable to accommodate 


ideas befitting the hit i 


themselves to new 
conditions of the country, such as civil 
reform, revenue reform, ot 
Government had 

, 


ter of book keeping of debits and credits 


, re af . 
wiv sort of reform 


become to them a mere mat 


wherein the profit-and-loss account of the lead 


ing politicians was the chicf if not the only 
concern of caucuses and con, s Mr 
Blaine represented profit-and-loss more com 
pletely thanany body else in the part Therefor 


he represented the most active force in’ the 


party, therefore he was mm ed ue 
Presick ney, and therefore he was beater Mr 
Blaine might have been elected, in spite of his 
bad record, if his party had ¢ i stand 
for progressive ideas a iv the spirit 
| of the age. If the Dr cy vow i 
profit by the mistakes of its adversary, as wel 
as by its own mistakes, it must make itself 


once more the party of progress, as it was in 


| the olden time. 


| of Hamburg are 
of the 


THE INTER-STATE COMMERCE BILI 

Tue Inter-State Commerce Bill, now engaging 
the attention of Congress, is occupying time 
which might more profitably be spent upon 
something else Mr. Reagan’s measure had 
its beginning at a time when the railroad 
problem was a very different thing from what 
t is now Complaints of excessive charges 
and unjust discrimination were then frequent 
and, perhaps, well-founded. Thev were dealt 
with in an imperfect way by the States, and 
the resulting crop of Granger legislation was 
not satisfving. The legislatures had sought 
to deal in a summary manner with the most 
complex problem of modern times, a prob 
lem whose factors are to be sought not 
merely within the boundaries of a single 
State, not merely within the boundaries of 
the United States, but in every country 
with which we have commercial relations 
As we write these lines, our attention is ar 


that the 
perplexed by a 


rested by a statement ship-owners 


regulation 


German Government which proposes 


to tax petroleum barrels as cooperage. As 


Russian petroleum enters Germany in rail- 
way tanks, it will escape the duty, and 
thus the German ship-owner as well as 


the American oil-producer will te placed at 
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a disadvantage in the market. One of the ele- 
ments of the cost of petroleum in Hamburg is 
the charge of American railways for carrying 
it to the seaboard. Therefore, any legislation of 
ours which deals with railway transportation 
must take into account what is going on in 
Germany. Still more must it take account of 
what goes on in India, in Egypt, in Australia, 
and in every country that competes with us in 
the exportation of wheat or cotton. 

The Granger legislation having yielded re- 
sults only partly satisfactory, the subject was 
taken up by Congress with the object of ap- 
plying the same principles to inter-State com- 
merce that had been applied more or less rigid- 
ly to local traffic. The Reagan bill, which has 
dragged its slow length through so many ses- 
sions, is the product of this endeavor. But 
meanwhile the railway problem has undergone 
a change. Competition has accomplished most 
of the ends which Grangerism aimed to secure. 
It has reduced the rates of transportation for 
persons and property far below the dreams of 
This result has 
not been confined to the so-called trunk-lines. 
It has extended to the River, to 
Colorado, Utah, Montana, and the whole Pa- 
cific Coast, to the South and Southwest, to New 
England and New York. It is working night 
and day in countless directions ceaselessly and 
irresistibly. 


the Granvgers themselves. 


Missouri 


It has brought railway kings to 
their knees, and made railway stockholders 
objects of commiseration as they were once 
objects of envy or of hate. 

Now, any comprehensive or intelligent treat 
ment of the railway problem ought to em- 
brace the question of railroad construction as 
well as of railroads already constructed. (If 
the law of competition is to be left in full 
force (and there is nothing of which railway 
men stand in so much terror), it is both unjust 
and inexpedient to put shackles upon the forces 
which are competing with each other) It 
has been proved that competition is more ef- 
fectual than statute law to reduce rates. If 
we divide the whole people into two classes 
—railway owners and railway customers—and 
latter is to 


conceive that the interest of the 


get the lowest possible scale of charges, 
competition will surely give it to them. 
It will not stop at the point of giving 
the lowest rate consistent with a fair 
dividend on capital invested, which is the 
ultima Thule of Granger legislation. It has 
gone further in many instances. “[t has re- 


quired railroads to be run for operating ex 
penses only; it has reduced operating expenses 


to a minimum and even below the point 
of safety. So far as the Reagan bill has this 


end in view, it will be as superfluous as an at- 
tempt to supplement the ocean tides with a 
squirt gun, 

But it is said that unjust discriminations 
must be attended to. Very well. What 
discrimination? and what is an unjust discrimi 
natien? 


is a 


These are questions to be determined 
by the weight of evidence. They cannot be 
Would it 
be an unjust discrimination to carry petro- 
leum to the shipment to 
Germany at a rate than is charged 
for petroleum to be consumed in New 
York ? Would it be wrong to carry wheat 
on through ills of lading from Chicago to 


determined by an act of Congress. 


seaboard for 


less 





|} America. 


' can hog products abroad.” 


Liverpool at less than the proportionate rate 
from Chicago to Boston? If yea, the farmers 
of Iowa and Dakota will feel the consequences 
more heavily than the railroads. 
might be multiplied, without extending our 
range of vision across the water, to show that 
any procrustean rule on the subject of discri- 
minations will cause more injustice than it will 
cure. What is wanted to deal with grievances 
of that class is a commission or board like that 
of Great Britain, clothed with such powers as 
experience has shown to be necessary. The 
power of public opinion would be sufficient to 
rectify nearly a'!l the abuses complained of. 
Considering the complexity of the railway 
problem, the gigantic interests involved, the 
tendency of special interests to get the 
better of general interests in all matters of 
law making and law administering, and consi- 
dering especially the character of our institu- 
tions, our business habits, and mental heredi- 
taments, we think that any arbitrary interfer- 
ence with the law of competition,or any attempt 
to force it prematurely into channels which it 
has not yet invaded, would be a grave mistake. 
But if such interference must be had, it should 
not stop with the regulation of existing rail- 
ways. It should provide some tribunal to 
determine what new competition is admissi- 
ble—that is, what new railways may be 
built. Justice requires no less. If the Legis- 
lature takes railway property out of the 
hands of the owners in whole or in part, thus 
interrupting the play of natural forces, it 
makes itself responsible to some extent for the 
earning power of the roads, and ought, there- 
fore, to exercise discretion in allowing new 
roads to be built to the injury of old ones. 
In most of the States the building of new 
railways is strictly a matter of private judg- 


ment. The right of eminent domain prac- 
tically belongs to any group of adventu- 


rers who can furnish or borrow the money 
new line. That this right has 
much abused is certain. It has gene- 
rally happened that those who have abused 


to survey a 
been 


it have received sufficient punishment in 
the loss of their investments. It may be 
safe to trust to the deterring force of 


recent examples to prevent the paralleling of 
old lines, but it is worth asking whether, 
in the older States, at least, the power to 
determine the needs of the community for 
railway extension, involving as it does the 
rights of alllandowners, should not be reserved 
Ly the Legislature itself, instead of being left 
to the caprice of individuals. At all events, 
the Government should either let competition 
work out its results without hindrance, or put 
definite limitations upon it. 


TARIFF REFLECTIONS. 
A NATIONAL convention of swine-breeders 
and pork-packers has been called to meet at 
Washington city on the 14th of January, to 
consider the restrictions imposed by Germany 
and France on the importation of pork from 
The call invites those interested to 
meet for the purpose of ‘‘ considering what ac- 
tion should be taken by our Government for 
the purpose of removing the unjust restrictions 
and suspicions which now attach to Ameri- 
Retaliatory mea- 





sures are not suggested in the circular, al- 
though measures for removing unjust sus- 


| picions are mentioned. The call is tempe- 


Examples | 





rate and judicious in tone, and it is to be 
hoped that the Convention will be fully at- 
tended, not only by the producers and dealers 
in pork, but by State Boards of Agriculture, 
who are also invited to take part in its delibera- 
tions. One of the things to be considered will 
undoubtedly be the protective policy upon 
which these restrictive measures are based. 
Disguise it as they may, the policy of France 
and Germany in excluding American pork has 
its origin and motive-power in the landed in- 
terest of those countries, exactly as our policy 
of restricting the importation of foreign goods 
has its mainspring in ourown manufacturing 
interests. A distinction is sought to be drawn 
between exclusion and restriction, but it is a dis- 
tinction without practical difference. It is said 
by some casuists that if Germany would merely 
impose a duty, no matter how high, on all for- 
eign pork, we should have no cause to complain; 
but that a discrimination against American 
pork is insulting and intolerable. If Germany 
should become convinced of this and clap on 
a duty as high as that which we maintain 
against her linen, crockery, and glassware—as 
she would probably do if she did not appre- 
hend trouble in explaining the matter to her 
own people—the position of the American 
swine-breeder and exporter would surely not 
be improved. 

Apart from the consideration that each coun- 
try has the rightto regulate its own trade policy 
and its own sanitary policy, and that no other 
country has the right to question the one or 
the other, we have already exhausted the ar- 
senal of retaliation, or so nearly that what re- 
mains would scarcely be felt on the other side 
of the water. Our tariff was intended to dis- 
courage trade with Germany and France as 
well as with England. It was not ground- 
ed upon conceptions of public health—such 
conceptions would have been rational if real 
and not feigned—-but upon the conception 
that the producers of certain articles in this 
country are entitled to a higher price than the 
natural laws of trade would give them. This 
is exactly the conception which the advocates of 
retaliation believe that Germany has grounded 
her exclusion of American pork upon. If they 
are right in this belief, and we think they are, 
we have already retaliated upon Germany in a 
profuse and liberal manner. We impose a 
duty of 45 per cent., for instance, on the steel 
rods from which barb-wire fences are made, 
and which are produced in Germany at lower 
rates than in England. We tax the toys of 


‘children and the apparatus of philosophers im- 


partially 35 per cent. ad valorem, andthe books 
of both 25 per cent. We tax German and 
French sugar 70 per cent. We tax the work 
of German and French artists 30 per cent. We 
‘‘got even” with both Germany and France 
long before they began. 

But if we have nothing to retaliate with, we 
have a great deal to think about. And here the 
producers of iron ore come to our assistance by 
holding a conclave at Cleveland, Ohio, and adopt- 
ing a memorial against the Spanish treaty, say- 
ing that although the island of Cuba does not 
now yield any appreciable quantity of iron ore, 
yet she is capable of producing a great deal, 
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and that to admit this ore free of duty will be 
rank injustice to the Lake Superior miners— 
who, by the way, are producing none at the 
present time, although protected by a duty of 
seventy-five cents per ton. The duty on iron 
ore is the last expression of absurdity, the very 
caricature and laughing-stock of a protective tar- 
iff. Iron ore lies at the foundation of all indus- 
tries. All manufactures, without exception, be 
gin with it. Agriculture begins with it. House- 
building, ship-building, railway-building, car- 
riage-building, begin with it. Any system 
of protection constructed upon any theory 
which dare show itself in print and stand up 
for honest debate,spurns the idea of taxing the 
things which are produced by mere digging 
with spades and pickaxes, and which consti- 
tute the raw material and sine gua non of 
intelligent labor. Iron ore is the parasite and 
not the child of protection. It has got it- 
self into the company of protected interests in 
spite of protection itself. It has fastened itself 
there so strongly that the parasite cannot be de- 
tached without bringing away some part of the 
original tree. It is not the only parasite that af- 
flicts the parent stem: coal, copper, lead, wool, 
and lumber are its true counterparts. 

A few years ago an attempt to put ice on the 
list of articles protected by the tariff was 
laughed out of Congress. It was said that ice 
makes itself, and that Jack Frost needs no as- 
sistance from the legislature to enable him to 
compete with the pauper labor of Europe. 
Quite true, but does not iron ore make itself 
also? The labor of digging the one is the 
correlative of the labor of cutting and _ storing 
the other. Ice does not constitute the basis of 
any other industry except that of soda water 
and sherry cobblers. If we are to have a duty 
on iron ore to protect the Lake Superior miners 
against the possible competition of Spain and 
Cuba, let us no longer make light of the ice- 
cutter when he laments the pauper labor of 
distant Norway. 


THE REDISTRIBUTION BILL. 
Lonpon, December 5. 

Your readers will remember that the angry 
contest over Parliamentary reform, which has 
occupied us here since the House of Lords refused 
in last July to pass the Franchise Bill, was sud_ 
denly suspended by the offer of Mr. Gladstone to 
discuss privately with the leaders of the Opposi- 
tion the principles on which seats should be redis- 
tributed, and in fact to settle the draft of a bill 
with their concurrence. They accepted the offer, 
seeing in it a triumph for the House of Lords and 
themselves, expecting to secure terms which 
would safeguard their party interests, and fear- 
ing that a refusal would provoke the displeasure 
of their own more timid supporters. According- 
ly a series of private conferences took place be- 
tween Mr. Gladstone and two of his colleagues 
on one side, Lord Salisbury and Sir Stafford 
Northcote on the other, while the nation looked on 
in speechless surprise. A conclave of five politi- 
cal opponents who had just before been denounc- 
ing one another up and down the country, settling 
the biggest question of our generation over a 
table in a small room, is so unprecedented in our 
history that it needed all the authority of the 
chiefs to still the murmurs of their parties. 
Those murmurs would indeed have swelled into 
audible cries among the Radicals, suddenly rein- 
ed back in the full career of invective, but for 
the assurances quietly passed round that all was 


going well, and that they would find they had 


got all they wanted. 

Last Monday the cat was let out of the bag, 
and it proved atiger. The bill goes further than 
anybody expected six months ago, or than could 
have been divined from Mr. Gladstone's earlier 
statements. It is not a reform but a revolution 
It takes away 160 seats from the smaller boroughs, 
depriving some of separate representation (i. ¢.. 
merging their voters in the general mass of 
county voters), and taking away one member 
from others which till now have returned two 
members. The lower limit for separate borough 
representation is fixed at a population of 15,Q00 
and of boroughs with two members at about 
50,000. Of these 160 seats a few are given to new 
boroughs, a much larger number are added to the 
great cities with a population exceeding 15,000, 
and a still larger number to the counties, be “ause 
these last are having their voters far mor than 
doubled in number by the extension to them of 
the household suffrage which has hitherto been 
confined to the boroughs. The magnitude of th 
change may be measured by the fact that th 
great Reform Bill of 1832 reallotted only 145 
seats, 17 less than this bill. 

However, this change is not that which has ex 
Something of the sort 
wis foreseen, was indeed inevitable, though f 
people expected the disfranchisement to be s 
bold. <A point on which far greater uncertainty 
existed was as to the arrangements for represent 
ing the big cities and the counties. Hitherto m 
city (except the ancient city of London, with its 
four members) has had more than three members 
and those with three (Liverpool, Manchester 
Birmingham, Leeds, Glasgow) have returned their 


cited the most interest. 


members en bloc, not by districts, although ea 
voter has been allowed to vote for two only, so as 
to give the inferior party, where it is considera! 
one member and the dominant partytwo. Now 
these large cities receive several additional men 
bers. Liverpool is to have nine inall, Manchester 
six, Glasgow and Birmingham seven each, Leeds 
and Sheffield five each, and so forth, while the ten 
Parliamentary boroughs which now make up 
London, and which, taken together, return 
twenty-two members, are in future t 
represented by fifty-five. The bill proposes 
to cut up these cities into equal elect ra! 
divisions, each of which is to retuw 
one member only, and the same treatment is 
meted out to the English counties and county d 
visions, which, from having had usually tw 
some cases three members each, are now to bet 
arranged into divisions with one member 
These are sweeping changes, which disturb ali 


old ideas and habits and atfect the large ma: 








some, altering the constituencies of others. T! 
third notable feature of the scheme is the prop» 





sal to add eighteen members to the Hous 
Commons, bringing its number up to 07 Six 


| of these are to be allotted to England and twel\ 
to Scotland, which has been much under-n 


sented. The motive is the wish to avoid the n 
sistance of the Irish and Welsh members to a 
duction of the representation of each of thos 
countries—greater in proportion to its population 
than that of England and Scotland 

These are the salient features of the bill and 
the provisions which now absorb the attention of 
the country. While the House of Commons is 
affirming its general principles by giving it a 
second reading, the House of Loris is passing, 
with scarcely a word of debate, the County 
Franchise Bill over which the battle was lately 
raging. 
of the next few months will turn on the rear- 
rangement of electoral areas. To discuss the 
merits of the scheme would weary your readers 
i unfamiliar with the details of our English elec- 


[t is now forgotten, and the discussions 


541 


tions. What I will attempt is to describe how it 


has been received, and what anticipations are al 
ready being formed as to its effect, 


As it comes stamped with the approval of the 
Ministry and the chiefs of the Opposition, neithe: 
marty asa whole can object to it, But there are 


independeat critics in both parties, and the edge 


f emucisin is in many cases sharpened by re 
sentinent at the secreey with which the negotia 
tions of t ! 3 We conducted, and the slight 
wh they ft rel i seul their followers 
The T Vy party s st too startied and dared 
to know what to think the scheane They 
Wel prope 1 f t ext thon f os 1 
t vel t ill t ughs returned 
! I ils tha l they not 1 wt 
l ext 1 \ " 1 ypreat 
ase in tl i tat t ta and 
thev DAN t i \ s that ¢ poase 4 
1 qual e tora emis " 
i 1 i th by i 1 t) t 
Win the m ? ug t ~ s at 
tist ! i to ba luenowd 
l 1 Salis \ mad oS Ss. N S } 
ye i | \ i st t 
f ¢ P " 
sti t k 
tha t { V2) . tiv 
l \ bes astuall t) a la 
il area I ‘ 
" \ ca , 
l ‘ ‘ st 
‘ mt ps ‘ 
t | Aca i 
’ ' - 
\ i i Nit wrve 
ar wey s i \ i si ft 
‘ { ‘ 
My ( . \ ‘ twit the 
() i “ ? . \ i l \ 
le \ \ pes 
‘ I \ ims has 
l } I s have . 
1 “i 1 | i 
k ‘ ‘ t hised voters i 
ies \ a tural lalor 
Ss. W S s 
l l sa bet pared to estimate 
s ™ ul \ ber nl it 
. ’ * past, and putting 
wand «< S ‘ t Some of the 
‘ cs un 1 i k the bi ‘x 
“vw } ten vy if nothing than a com 
nsfer such power as the upper and 
ses possessed to the poorer class, But 
Radicals, who are far more powerful in the 
rv than these } rate nen, and more ac 
tiv t ! s, in the House of. 
( s—t Radicals are well satisfied, for 
pe | f apportioning representation to 
nap ition far fuller than 
‘ isure Some would have 
liked to see t disfranchisement of small bo- 
uwhs carried rather further, but the immedi 


we gain of strength for their party seems to 


1 so greata boon that they are glad to ac 


ascheme less han perfect, 
From this general approval of the bill one 
nust except two points in it One is the pro 


posal to raise the total strength of the House of 
The addi 
tion seems small, but many people believe that a 


Commons from 652 members to 670 


have been made the other way, 
and {the House reduced to 450 or 500 members, 
The attendance of members, which seldom ex 
1200 before the Reform Act of 1852, has 
steadily risen to between 550 and 400, and will 


ceede 





far above 500 under these new acts. 
There is therefore a danger that the House, 
which Mr. Bagehot well described as a public 
meeting, will become more and more difficult to 
manage, with an increasing number of persons 


doubtless ris 
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desiring to speak, and an increasing disposition 
to be swept away by those fits of excitement 
which are more sudden and potent when they act 
on acrowd. Thoughtful observers had therefore 
been hoping that this occasion, the best which 
we have enjoyed for a long time past or may ob- 
tain for a long time to come, would be seized for 
reducing the House to more manageable dimen- 
sions. Their disappointment is the greater be- 
cause it was supposed that Mr. Gladstone, who 
has more than once spoken of the decline in the 
business aptitudes of Parliament, would have 
been particularly willing to try whether a reduc- 
tiou of quantity might not secure an improve- 
ment of quality. 

This question is, however, one which does not 
much interest the run of politicians. The addi- 
tion of eighteen members is, after all, not very 
large, and it furnishes a means of avoiding the 
troublesome problems which the over-representa- 
tion of Ireland and Wales raises. Far more gen- 
erally and warmly criticised is the other novelty, 
that of cutting up cities and counties into one- 
membered divisions. It is generally attributed 
to the influence of the Tory leaders, because in a 
draft scheme which had been prepared for the 
consideration of the Government two months 
ago, and which somehow leaked out and got into 
the newspapers, the divisions of cities and 
counties were as a rule to have returned two 
members each. As each party assumes that 
whatever the other suggests it suggests for some 
selfish party purpose, the idea that this change of 
plan is due to the Opposition, and a term of the 
compact between them and Mr. Gladstone, pre- 
judices some Liberals against it. There is a 
strong feeling in the great cities against being cut 
up into electoral districts, for this seems to in- 
volve the loss of their historical traditions. And 
among thinking men of both parties there is a 
fear that these new divisions may return mem- 
bers of an inferior type, persons unknown be- 
yond their own ward; persons whose influence 
will depend on their owning a manufactory or a 
brewery which employs a large number of voters 
or on the profuseness of their subscriptions to 
local charities. Putting these two grounds of 
aversion together, there will be found a good deal 
of hostility to thisscheme. Mr. Gladstone defend- 
ed it by referring to the example of the United 
States and the British colonies, as well as of most 
foreign countries, declaring that a system which 
had been so generally adopted in other countries 
could not work very badly. Butastronger argu- 
ment is found in the difficulty of proposing any 
better plan. Togive each electoral division two 
members would make little difference, for the 
large cities and all but a few of the smaller 
counties would, under this plan, also be cut up, 
To give each undivided city its full number of 
nine, or seven, or six members (as the case might 
be), and let all these members be voted for on one 
ticket, would, it is thought, throw far too much 
power into the hands of the majority in each city. 
Liverpool, for instance, might return nine Tories, 
although the Tories are usually only four- 
sevenths of the constituency. Leeds would re- 
turn six Liberals, although the Liberals are only 
three-fifths. This result is deemed so unfair that 
a party has been formed of persons on both sides 
in politics to advocate some scheme for represent- 
ing minorities, and amendments with this view 
are to be moved when the bill enters committee. 
Respectable as some members of this section are, 
they have little or no prospect of success, The 
country turns away from elaborate schemes 
which most people cannot, or think they cannot, 
understand; and grave as are the objections to 
the one-membered districts, they would be pre- 
ferred to anything like what Mr. Bright used to 
call the ‘“* minority dodge.” We shall, however, 
soon be able to judge better of the views of the 





mass of local politicians, for Parliament bas ad- | by all the ignorant, blear-eyed, red-nosed, beer- 


journed for months, and the friends of pro- | 


portional representation (as they call their 


scheme) are going to spend these months in try- | 


ing to popularize it. 


It remains that I should endeavor to forecast | 
the political results of the bill if carried (asevery- | 
| called our German fellow-citizen when he voted 
| against woman suffrage; what she has been 
| known to call women who disagreed with her, 
| decency restrains me from quoting. Yet the 


body expects it to be); but this is a matter which 
must be reserved for another letter. » * 


’ yp? A 
Correspondence. 
THE EFFECT OF SUFFRAGE ON WOMEN. 
To THE EpriTorR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: In your paper of December 4, ‘‘ An Inde- | 
pendent Massachusetts Woman” writes that the | 
attitude of the Woman’s Journal during the Ite 


campaign betrayed “immaturity of judgment,” 
and then asks if it is fair to expect women to be 
free from bias or to have aclear perception in 
matters of public interest, without the right of 
participation in them. The writer thus indicates 
her belief that the right to vote matures the judg- 
ment ; but when, in the next sentence, she as- 
cribes the ‘‘egregious folly” of the men who 
nominated Mr. Blaine to a “fatal lack of judg- 


ment on their part,” she breaks the point of her | 


own argument. For their lack of judgment cer- 
tainly did not come from a lack of the right to 
participate ; neither could it be laid to imma- 
turity, since the men who found it hardest to 
clear their perceptions of right and wrong in the 
late campaign were notably among the oldest 
and most experienced in politics. 

I agree with your correspondent’s and the Na- 
tion’s opinion of the tone of the Woman’s Jour- 
nal in this campaign, and I point further to its 
tone in other campaigns in which it has taken 
part as evidence that, neither by years of expe- 
rience in public debate, nor by that education of 
the ballot of which many of its contributors have 
already had the benefit, have women been brought 
to clear and unprejudiced views of public mat- 
ters, which are, it is true, rare among men. On 
the contrary, this journal has never furnished 
reason to believe that either by the average of 
their ballots or by the average of their cam- 
paign work women would improve the tone of 
politics. 

Furthermore, the credulity of those people who 
believe that the women who would take part in 
politics if they had the right, would lead men 
into gentler ways and purer methods, and soften 
the barbarities of political contests, is surprising 
in view of the facts already at hand. The gal- 
lant men who avow this belief doubtless have in 
mind individual women whose help they would 


value; and their generous desire to endow wo- | 
| is due to ‘“‘ Blaine’s weakness as a candidate,” 


men with all their rights, as with all their world- 
ly goods, deserves acknowledgment from the sex. 
But they are yet far from persuading a large pro- 
portion of women that they had better take part 
in contests in which, with their keenly sensitive 
and excitable natures, they are likely to be led to 


greater heights and deeper depths of bitterness | 
| leading choice of the Republicans of Iowa, and 

Ample illustration of this has been afforded in | 
the columns of the Woman’s Journal ; and it is | 
to be noted that the billingsgate one finds there | 
| publican party had squarely endorsed prohibi- 


and vindictiveness even than men reach. 


does not come from fishwives, but from women 
who are doubtless models of many private vir- 


tues. Take this as one example out of many, | 
| that ground. 


from a letter in their paper of June 21—written, 


it must be said, in the soreness of a political de- | 
| elements entered into the contest which should 


feat after hard campaign work—by a woman 
who has been proposed for Governor of her own 


Territory, and who is said to be typically excel- | 


lent in her domestic character : 


‘These ward strikers kept themselves busy all 
the day in putting ‘ No’ on all the tickets voted 








zzling pauper hordes who flood our land from 
oreign climes, bringing with them the vices of 
their barbaric natures and the tyrannical spirit 
of oppression that they were subjected to them- 
selves when existing under monarchical rule 
across the seas.” 


This is what the defeated woman in politics 


minority of the Congressional Committee on 
Woman Suffrage, last year, in their report to 
the House of Representatives, said: ‘‘In politi- 


| cal discussion, acrimony and hate are not essen- 


tiai and have of late years quite perceptibly di- 
minished, and will more and more diminish when 
discussions by women and in the presence of wo- 
men become more common.” The last electioa 
has proved them to be over-sanguine in their 
statement of the fact, and the Woman’s Journal 
ought to be able to satisfy them of the weakness 


| of their assumption. 


ANOTHER MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN. 
Boston, December 13, 1884. 





FILTH IN THE DAILY PRESS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NarTION : 

Sir: It is gratifying to read your item on page 
513 of to-day’s issue, where you denounce the 
filthy items of ‘‘elopement,” ‘“ abduction,” etc., 
etc., and stigmatize them as ‘filth, not news,” 
as they really are. 

Cannot there be a crusade against this way of 
filling our daily papers? Decry their being no- 
ticed tout au long. If named at all, the simple 
fact in two or three lines is sufficient, and often 
more than sufficient. Pruriency would hardly 
exist if it had not such feed to fatten on. 

The other day an Australasian paper was hand- 
ed me, and I could not but notice the contrast be- 
tween that and our daily papers. There were 
quite as many items, in quite as great variety of 
incident and person—matters criminal, etc., but 
not a single instance of “ filth.” 

I would like to see you devote at least one item 
in every issue of your paper to initiate a streng 
crusade against the growing offence.—Respect- 
fully, R. C. Morrat, M.D. 

BROOKLYN, December 18, 1884. 





THE WEST NOT ANTI-BLAINE. 


To THE EpITor oF THE NATION : 

S1r: In the article on “ Blaine as a Republican 
Mistake,” in your issue of November 27, you qui- 
etly assume that all of the falling off in Mr. 
Blaine’s plurality from that of Garfield in 1880 


with no recognition of any other element which 
has weakened the Republican party and dimin- 
ished its vote. 

This is not fair reasoning, and it certainly is 
no correct account of the state of things in Iowa. 
Mr. Blaine was from first to last by all odds the 


no other man could have polled so large a vote 
as he did. Quite other reasons must be given for 
the relatively small majority of 1884. The Re- 


tion since Garfield’s election, and many of those 
who voted for him now voted for Cleveland on 


In several of the other States referred to, other 


modify your estimate of Blaine’s weakness and 

unpopularity. He was not my first choice for 

the nomination, but I desire to be just and fair 

toward him. M. K. Cross. 
WATERLOO, Iowa, December 10, 1884. 
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PSYCHIC RESEARCH. 
To THE EpIToR oF THE NaTION: 

Sir: I beg to send you, with request for publi- 
cation, a letter recently addressed to the editor 
of Science, which has been declined on the ground 
that “it is made up entirely of assertions to 
which no evidence is attached, and which are at 
the same time contrary, as far as is generally 
known, to the accepted laws of matter.” 

The operations of the London Society for Psy- 
chic Research have already placed certain obscure 
phenomena in a novel light, and have excited 
widespread interest. The fact of telepathy has 
been established, in my judgment, and now 
engages public attention through the medium 
of the press. The Nation’ has _ published 
several articles upon the subject; and Science 
is printing a correspondence between Mr. Gur- 
ney, Honorary Secretary of the London so- 
ciety, and Professor Newcomb, the distinguished 
astronomer. The latter asks, ‘“‘ Can ghosts be 
investigated?” I reply, ‘‘Yes,” stating how 
these objects can be and are being investigated, 
and offering my own investigations in evi- 
dence. Science declines my letter on the above- 
mentioned grounds. My inference is, that Sc7- 
ence thus prejudices the whole question, vir- 
tually proceeding upon the very premise that 
I guarded against, viz.: a preconceived the- 
ory of what is naturally possible and what 
is naturally impossible. If Science only pub- 
lishes that which “is generally known and ac- 
cepted,” what service can it render to the pro- 
gress of science? To decline my letter is to set 
itself dead against even a statement of what is 
to be investigated by the Society for Psychic 
Research, whose object is to examine things not 
‘* generally known and accepted.” I must, there- 
fore, characterize the attitude of Science as 
one eminently unscientific, and, I will add, ana- 
chronistic. Under these circumstances, will the 
Nation do the subject justice?—Very truly yours, 

ELLIOTT COUEs. 


‘‘CAN GHOSTS BE INVESTIGATED?” 
To THE EDITOR OF SCIENCE: 

Sir: The simplest, safest, and most complete 
reply to this question, asked by Professor New- 
comb in Science, No. 97, is, that thousands of the 
things called “ ghosts” have been and are being 
investigated annually, monthly, weekly, daily, 
and perhaps hourly, by thousands of persons of 
every grade of intelligence, from those who are 
most vulgar, ignorant, and credulous up to the 
most learned, intellectual, and sceptical of scien- 
tists. What these things are, is another question 
I do not here touch upon. 

“Ghosts” can be, have been, and are being in- 
vestigated by the several kinds of people indi- 
cated above, by the following methods: 

(a.)} By the natural exercise of the physical 
sense of smell. ‘‘ Ghosts” frequently (not usually) 
emit a perceptible odor, sometimes very strong. 
sometimes fragrant, sometimes the reverse, 
nearly always peculiar to themselves. 

(b.) By the natural exercise of the physical 
sense of sight, in the same way that the objec- 
tivity, reality, solidarity, size, shape, motion, 
etc., of other objects are perceived by the eye. 

(c.) By the natural exercise of the physical 
sense of hearing. Sounds proceeding from 
‘‘ ghosts,” whether those that cannot be distin- 
guished from the sound of the human voice, or 
those that result from contact with other objects, 
can be heard ; (b) seeing “‘ ghosts,” and (c) hear- 
ing them talk, being the usual methods of **in- 
vestigation,” especially suitable for beginners in 
this line of experimental research. 

(d.) By the natural exercise of the physica] 
sense of touch. ‘“ Ghosts” can frequently (not al- 
ways, nor even usually) be felt of and handled in 


| 





any way that would be reasonably decorous in 
the case of a living person. 

To recapitulate : ‘** Ghosts” can be ‘ investi 
gated” by smelling, hearing, seeing, and touch- 
ing them. There are also other methods, as foi- 
lows : 

(e.) By weighing these objects on any suitable 
platform scales, in the same way that any other 
object, as the investigator himself, might be 
weighed. 

(f.) By the physical, chemical,or microscopical 
examination of detached portions of them, as 
hair, nails, or pieces of any substance which may 
envelop them more or less completely 

All of which methods I myself, personally, 
have repeatedly and successfully employed in 
my own investigations, excepting (¢), and I am 
ready to give the results of my experiments to 
any scientist, or to any other creditable person 
or body of persons who may wish to have them 

Among some of the ** conditions” 
tial to successful experiment in this difficult line 
of scientific research 1 will mention 

1. Freedom of the mind of the investigator 


most essen 


from any preconceived theory of the ** naturally 
possible ” and the ** naturally impossible.” 

2. The consent and codperation of the object to 
be investigated. 

Nnce Professor Newcomb has justly insisted 
upon the importance of mutual understanding in 
the use of words, let us see if we can agree upon 
a definition of that thing which each of us calls a 
** ghost ° in our respective articles 

If, for example, Professor Newcomb and I 
should together see rise up out of the floor, im 
mediately in front of us, a luminous vapor; if we 
should watch it intently and see it gradually con 
dense and take the definite form cf a human 
being, occupying say three minutes in the pro 
cess; if then it should move about the room like 
a human being, and talk and act in all respects 
like one; and if we together touched and handled 
it; and if, during 
while our hands were upon it, the object should 


conversation with it and 


disintegrate itself, dissolve, and vanish; and if, 
upon comparing notes subsequently, we found 
that our observations tallied exactly —would Pro_ 
fessor Newcomb agree with me to call that thing 
a‘‘ ghost”? That is what I mean by 
this letter; and I have investigated that kind of a 
thing, by the methods above stated, on many 


occasions, more or less satisfactorily and conclu- 


** ehost ” in 


sively, sometimes with results in perfectly sub- 
stantial accord with the hypothetical case I cite 
in illustration. 

The term * ghost ” is objectionable in this con 
nection, for obvious reasons, one of which is that 
‘*ehost” ordinarily means an alleged apparition 
of a dead person ; in short, *‘ a spirit,” in the con- 
To call the object I have described a 
‘spirit.” is to prejudge and pro- 


is; this is 


crete. 
** ghost” or 
nounce upon what kind of an entity 


; 
P 


unscientific. A better name is ** veridical phan- 


tom,” or *‘phantasm.” Respecting such objects 
of investigation I will here say further 

(a.) A veridical phantom is a substantial (or 
material) thing ; an objective reality, possessing 
size, shape, solidarity, gravity, and capacity for 
spontaneous motion and locomotion—qualities 
readily observed by the physical senses 

(b.) The process of its gradual integration and 
disintegration may be watched, and the phantom 
may be handled during the process 

c.) The process of the gradual excretion or 
excrescence of a veridical phantom from the 
body of a living person, and its subsequent re 
sorption into the body of the same person, is one 
which may be watched, and the phantom may be 
handled during the process 

(d.) Some persons, to my own most positive 
and unequivocal knowledge, have the power of 


causing a veridical phantom to issue frem their 


own bodies, of their own conscious volition, and 
to measurably direct the movements and other 
and 


pla v 


actions of this phantom, producing visilde an 
tangible effects at ne distance from. the 


ies are at the 


where their living physical bea 


time, and constituting a phenomenon known as 
* projection of the doublh one of the two prin 
cipal kinds of what are called “ phantasms of 


the living,” the other kind being the issue of a 
similar phantom wit it the knowledge or v 


lition of the individua 


The “investigation” of the abovealescribed 
phenomena is as open to any one, of Irse, as it 
has been to me, during the several vears that l 
have conducted my experiments with various 
persons both in Europe and in this country; the 
verification of my statements, or the proof that 
thev have no foundation fact, should b 
paratively easy, by the methods have is ited 
or by others which a tra L sche s I 
fessor Neweomb can readily dev 

Distinctly, 1 decline te mit mveelf now t 
any erplanation of these phenomena lL dechne 
at present to sav even what [think rl eve 
or suppose, their real nature to be ls lv as 
sert and deciare 1) Ob pects reality of th 
things L have described, to answer t juestion 
‘Can ghosts be investicnt E:mphaticalls 
and without reserve, Lsavo ves. vwertdiecal phan 
toms can be investigated. — Verv truly vours 

t rT ¢ t 
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TELEPATHY 
To THE Eprror oF THe Nation 

Srr: In connection with the numerous we 
authenticated circumstances which tend to prove 
that Telepat! serves f se s attent { 
smence, the f “ re i mav not be out of 
plac 

Several winters ago, there lived on the location 
a woadsman and his wife, persons possessed of 
perhaps rather more than the average intelligence 
and education of the ondinarv mining classes. The 
sympathy between them was such that each 
seemed to thoroughly understand the thoughts of 
the other without the use of words, which they 
scarcely ever used except in the presence of 
others When in sepeirate rooms either could 


immediately tell what the other had written 
At greater distances each was subject to the 
ver, but any deeper understand 
img was reached at the expense of great mental 
effort. 





' hopping 
1 the brush, severed an artery in his leg, and, 


there not being any assistance at hand, he bled to 





death tabout the time that the wound must have 
been inflicted, the woman rushed into a neighbor's 
house, declaring that her husband was dying ; 


ignorant of his whereabouts, led a 





small party directly to the scene of the accident. 
The woman has been insane ever since. 

If anv one is anxious to learn more of this 
remarkable case, | shall be most happy to answer 


their inquiries in detail.— Yours, 
GEORGE RussELL, M.D 
aL UMET, Micn., December 17, 1884 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF JANUS 


To THE EprTor OF THE NATION 

SiR: It seems to me that the opinions of your 
correspondent in No. 1016. relative to the ety- 
mology of the above word, are sadly out of date, 
both in reference to the derivation which he fa- 
vors and also to his strictures upon ‘ Harper's 
Latin Dictionary.’ Asto the derivation from df, 
div, let me quote Corssen, ‘ Krit. Beitrige,’ p, 
262; 
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* Pott’s Zusammenstellung von J-anus fiir Di- 
anus, Div-anus mit Di-ana, Griech. Acorn, und 
die Ableitung dieser Namen von divo, Himmel, 
ist nicht zu bezweifeln.” (E. F. L. 97). 

Corssen’s work was pub- 
lished in 1863;so much for the novelty of this 
derivation. 

On the other hand, Vanitek’s ‘ Griech.-La- 
tein. Etym. Worterbuch,’ published in 1877, p. 
750, taking the root JA gehen, kommen, explains 
janua (Durchgang=) Thiire ; Janus Pfortner. 
By Vani*ek’s notes on this explanation I find that 
Curtius (1875) and Schémann essentially agree 
with him ; while Grassman, Kuhn (1852-77), and 
Legerholtz essentially agree with Pott. 

In the light of this evidence, it seems hardly 
proper to claim novelty for the first derivation,or 
that a scholar is behind the times for accepting 
W. A. M. 


The italics are mine. 


the second. 
COLLEGE HILL, O., December 20, 1884. 


DARWINISM IN THE SOUTH. 
To THE EpiToR OF THE NATION: 

Str: On almost every point that the Nation 
touches, it is distinguished by the accuracy of its 
knowledge. But it cannot be expected to know 
everything, and the reference to the Woodrow 
trouble in Columbia Seminary shows that South- 
ern Presbyterian seminaries are among the 
subjects upon which its knowledge is at fault. 
Columbia Seminary was the scene of the labors 
of the late James Henry Thornwell, D.D., the 
friend of Calhcun and Sir Wm. Hamilton, and 
in his day there could arise no subject of thought 
or speculation that did not immediately engage 
the attention of his acute and powerful intellect ; 
and although he died before the evolution hy- 
pothesis had taken a prominent position in the 
thought of the world, the spirit of investigation 
and broad scholarship that he left behind him 
makes it safe to assert that Darwinism was a 
familiar topic of discussion in the halls of Co- 
lumbia as soon as in Harvard or Yale. 

Of Union Seminary, Va., I speak from experi- 
ence. In 1875 the Rev. R. L. Dabney, D.D., pub- 
lished his ‘Sensualistic Philosophy of the 19th 
Century,’ being a course of lectures I heard him 
deliver in the autumn of 1874; and they were 
but the systematic embodiment of the instruc- 
tions he had been giving his students from the 
first appearance of the present scientific specula- 
tions. The mistake of the Nation is a very com- 
mon one: thatof supposing that because men are 
not shaken in their old convictions by new specu- 
lations, they have, therefore, given them no at- 
tention, or, as you imply, are ignorant of them 
altogether. But there are those who have not 
only tasted, but drunk deeply of the prevalent 
theories of the day, and, turning away unsatis- 
fied, have pronounced that ‘‘ the old is better.” 

Very respectfully, 
Peyton H. HoGe. 

RIcuMOND, Va., Decembe® 20, 


MONSTER ASYLUMS. 
To THE EpitoR oF THE NATION: 

Sir: The late fire in Brooklyn which destroyed 
the Children’s Asylum, and, with the building, 
the veluable lives of two or three women and 
many little ones, points a moral which thus far 
has not been noted. 

Why should seven hundred children and over, 
nearly a thousand souls in all, be shut up under 
one roof in this great America? Why should 
children be thus confined and pauperized, when 
they are wanted all over our vast continent? It 
is an abuse that might well be visited with the 
scourge of fire, which we understand has already 
before descended upon them. How petty the ends 
appear for which our governing bodies are spend- 
ing or wasting their time, while such wholesale 





deterioration of life is allowed in the heart of one 
of our most enlightened cities! These children 
are future citizens; and what preparation can 


| 
| 


they have for the duties of public or private life, | 
thus institutionized (as it has been proved they | 


, always become, in the brief space of one or two 


years) ¢ 

Such treatment of young persons is a conserva- 
tive mistake, inherited from the middle ages of 
Europe by the Catholic Church ; but the Govern- 
ment of America has a prior right to the equal 


| education of her children, and our people are be- 
| coming, it is hoped, too wise in the problems of 
| pauperism to support such reservoirs of criminal 
| heredity as these monster depots for the mainte- 


ANNIE FIELDs. 
148 CHARLES STREET, Boston, December 22, 1884. 


nance of children. 


THE OLD STONE MILL AT NEWPORT. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sm: A person who lives quite a moderate 
number of years has occasion to see two or three 
generations struggling with the same problems, 
and falling successively into the same errors. It 
is a pity that there is not a point on the earth’s 
surface where a gigantic tablet, marking ‘ Er- 
rors finally corrected,” could be mounted. There 
is no reason why Mr. Chas. S. Peirce or any 
other gentleman should discuss the measurements 
of the ‘Old Stone Mill.” Its history and use 
were settled beyond appeal by a pamphlet pub- 
lished by the Rev. Charles T. Brooks at Newport 
in 1851, thirty-three years ago. If this bas not 
gone to a second edition later, it is because of the 
limited interest necessarily felt in regard to such 
a subject, but itcan be found in most public li- 
braries. 

The pamphlet in question has three engraved 
illustrations. It is well known that on the east 


there are several round stone mills resembling 
this at Newport. One engraving in the pam- 





As I have seen an allusion to Mr. Peirce’s 
communication to Science in your columns, I 
have taken the trouble to write these few lines to 
prevent other scientific investigators from wast- 
ing time and brains on a delusive quest ; and 
remain yours very truly, 

CAROLINE H. DALL. 

WASHINGTON, December 20, 1884. 


~ 

Notes. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S Sons will publish early 
next year ‘Mining Camps: a Study in Ameri- 
can Frontier Government,’ by Charles Howard 
Shinn. Meantime, a portion of it appears as 
No. 12 of the second series of the Johns Hopkins 
University Studies, completing the series (Balti- 
more: N. Murray). It bears the title, ‘ Land 
Laws of Mining Districts,’ and is one of the most 
attractive and readable of the number. The ap- 
pendix contains numerous textual examples of 
the laws in question. This brochure also em- 
braces an index to the series. 

Macmillan & Co.’s announcements include ‘ The 
Nature of the Fine Arts,’ by H. Parker, M.A., 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford ; ‘The Care of 
Infants : a Manual for Inexperienced Mothers,’ 
by Sophia Jex Blake, M.D.; *The Patriarcha! 
Theory,’ by the late John F. MacLennan, edited 
by his brother ; ‘ Amiel’s Journal Intime,’ trans- 


| lated from the French by Mrs. T. H. Ward; a 


prose translation of the ‘ Zneid’ by J. W. Mac- 
kail, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford ; 
‘The Scientific Obstacles to Christian Belief,’ by 


| G. H. Curteis, Canon of Lichfield, 


The American agency of the Portfolio, having 
been given up by J. W. Bouton, has been assign- 


| ed to Macinillan & Co. 
coast of Ireland and the west coast of England | 


phlet represents such a mill five miles from | 
Leamington, another the old Stone Mill itself, 


and a third the old mill or baptistery at Mellifont 
Abbey in Ireland, all of which are nearly identi- 
cal in form and decoration. 

At the time this pamphlet was printed there 
were aged persons living who could give hearsay 
evidence as to the designation of Newport Mill 
as far back as 1699. It had originally been a 
** powder mill,” with a circular roof, and when the 
wind required that wings and roof should be 
turned round, it took a yoke of oxen todo it. The 
will of Benedict Arnold, first Charter Governor 
of Rhode Island, calls it, in 1677, ‘‘ my stone-built 
wind-mill,” and there are pretty good reasons for 
supposing that Arnold himself built it in place of 
a wooden will which blew down in 1675. The 
great grandson of Arnold always spoke of the 
mill as built by the Governor, and of the field in 
which it stood as the ‘* Mill Field.” In view of its 
likeness to the old Leamington Mil, it is a little 
curious that he mentions in this will a farm 


A sketch of the Independent movement in Mas- 
sachusetts, by R. L. Bridgman, is in the press of 
Cupples, Upham & Co., Boston. 

Estes & Lauriat, Boston, announce that they 
have ceased to be the publishers of Prof. R. 8. 
Rosenthal for his ‘‘ Meisterschaft System” of ac- 
quiring the Continental languages. The Meister- 
schaft Publishing Company has been organized 
to carry on the business which they thus relin- 
quish, 

A California novel, ‘ The Squatter and the Don,’ 
by C. Loyal, will shortly be brought out by Sam- 
uel Carson & Co., San Francisco. 

The fifth volume of the revised edition of Ban- 
croft’s ‘ History of the United States’ (Appletons) 
is to all intents and purposes a history of the 
Revolutionary War: it begins directly after the 
Declaration of Independence and ends with the 
Treaty of Peace, embracing, therefore, all the 
military operations of the war except about a 
year and a half at the beginning. It seems dis- 


| proportionate to give only one volume to the 


events of these six and a half years of war, while 
the preceding volume was devoted entirely to 


| two years; but the disproportion illustrates the 


called *‘ Lemmington Farm,” which he leaves to | 


his daughter Freelove, and it was from the neigh- | 
borhood of Leamington, England, that the Ar- | 


nolds came to America. The chimney of Arnold’s 


house was pulled down in 1780, and proved to be | 


of stone and hard-shell cement identical with 
that used in building the mill. 


the old mill. In his will, dated 1740, Pelham 


speaks of it as ‘‘an old stone mill standing in | 


Mill Field.” 

The architecture of the mill—if we may use so 
large a word in connection with so simple a mat- 
ter—does not resemble that of any Norse build- 
ings, if we may believe Professor Rafn, of Copen- 
hagen, but resembles exactly the English stone 
mills of the twelfth century 


historian’s distinctive characteristics. He has no 
fondness nor special aptitude for military his- 
tory ; his strength lies in political, and especially 
diplomatic affairs. The principal division of the 
volume also illustrates this point of view. He 


| makes his division of epochs at the beginning of 


Arnold’s grand- | 
daughter married Edward Pelham and inherited | 


1781—the beginning of the Confederation—rather 
than in 1778, wkich would be regarded as the 


turning point in the purely military history of 


the war. The two epochs contained in this vol- 
ume are epoch iv, *‘ America in Allignce with 
France,” and v, ‘‘The People of America Take 
their Equal Station among the Powers of the 
Earth.” His divisions of ‘‘the American Revo- 
lution” are instructive, even if we cannot accept 
them as the best. Making the Revolution.to be- 
gin with the French and Indian War, he has five 
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epochs, which we may characterize as: 1 (end- 
ing 1763), the overthrow of the French power 
upon this continent ; 2 (to 1774), Aggressions by 
Parliament ; 3 (to 1776), War; 4 (to 1780), Inde 
pendence ; 5 (to 1782), Union. 

The date of the first appearance of the work 
called ‘The Hundred Greatest Men (of History]’ 
has escaped us, nor is it recalled by the title-page 
of the edition now issued by D. Appleton & Co, 
This arbitrary selection had no value as such, 
being, in fact, absurd in some particulars. It 
was floated by copies of more or less rare por- 
traits (as if no portrait, no great man), and by 
introductions written by Emerson, Matthew Ar- 
nold, Taine, John Fiske, ete. The letter-press 
remains entire, we presume. The portraits have 
suffered not a little in reproduction. 

Concerning the thirty-fourth volume of Lip- 
pincott’s Magazine we have not much to say in 
addition to our monthly notices. The reminis- 
cences of Charles Reade and of Emerson rank 
among the more important contents. The art 
department develops slowly, the best work being 
that which is non-imaginative, as landscape 
from photographs, ete. 

The ‘“‘Eversley Edition” of Charles Kingsley’s 
Poems (Macmillan) is praiseworthy in all respects 
save, perhaps, the firmness of the binding. Wine- 
colored cloth forms the exterior, and within is 
very handsome typography. ‘The first volume 
contains ‘* The Saint’s Tragedy” ; the second, the 
miscellaneous verse, preceded by ‘* Andromeda,” 
The last state of at jJeast one of these poems is in- 
ferior to the first. 

Mr. James Parton’s sensation-making little 
tracts, ‘‘ Does It Pay to Smoke ?” and *‘ Will the 
Coming Man Drink Wine?” are launched anew 
between two covers in ‘Smoking and Drinking’ 
(Fowler & Wells Co.). Mr. Parton furnishes a 
preface to this new edition, in which he holds it 
certain that ‘‘ Henry Clay could have been Presi- 
dent, and Daniel Webster would have risen to 
the higher rank of not wishing to be President, 
if both had remained temperate men.” This 
thesis deserved a book to itself, for it is ‘ impor- 
tant if true.” 

A much more curious reprint is the thirty-fifth 
thousand of ‘ The Brotherhood of Thieves; or, A 
True Picture of the American Church and Cler- 
gy’ anno 1843. This letter, by the late Stephen 
S. Foster, to Nathaniel Barney of Nantucket, 
was a famous weapon in the anti-slavery armory. 
The author’s old associate, Mr. Parker Pillsbury, 
who has worthily celebrated Mr. Foster in his 
‘Acts of the Anti-Slavery Apostles,’ is the pub- 
lisher, at Concord, N. H., of the reprint before 
us, which is a close facsimile of the original in 
shape and general appearance. It is an histori- 
cal and theological document of no little interest 
and value. 

Professor Sumner’s little work, ‘ Social Classes,’ 
has been translated into French by J. G. Cour- 
celle-Seneuil, under the title, ‘Des Devoirs re- 
spectifs des classes de la société.’ A very favor- 
able review of it appears in Polybiblion for No- 
vember. 

The January New Englander contains the first 
of a series of articles on the recent change in the 
academic curriculum at Yale, and a notice of 
the late Professor Packard by Prof. Timothy 
Dwight. 

Nothing that the interesting Gletscher-Garten 
in Lucerne has to show in the way of glacial pot- 
holes equals, we believe, in dimensions one deline- 
ated on p. 5600f Science for December 19. The 
curious circumstance in this case, however, is 
that the hole was found in a Pennsylvania coal 
mine, and was carved through the sandstone into 
the underlying bed of coal. It was then filled 
with round stones, gravel, and fine sand. 

We learn from the Granite Monthly for No- 
vember that a committee of the New Hampshire 





Historical Society is considering the question of | 
making that periodical (now in its seventh vol 
ume) its official organ. 

The annual reports of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Health, Lunacy, and Charity are always 
valuable documents, of nearly universal interest. 
The supplement to the tifth annual report, now 
before us, treats among general topics of driven 
wells and of arsenic as a domestic poison, It is 
shown that the former are subject to the same 
conditions of supply and of pollution as the open 
wells, Arsenic is found to enter into a very 
great variety of objects handled, eaten, or worn, 
or even burnt (as in the case of green candles for 
the Christmas tree); 
upon the danger from glazed papers such as con 


and special stress is laid 


fectionery is often wrapped in, or as is used in 
kindergartens for weaving, and from wall papers 
Color affords no means of detecting this insidious 
poison, which may even pervade maroon lat 
bands. A large number of samples of colored pa 
pers serve to illustrate the article on this subject 
by Frof. Edward 8S. Wood. 

Another notable sanitary document is a report 
of the city engineer of Providence, R. L., propos 
ing a plan for a sewerage system, including the 
Mr. Gray and his assist- 
ant, Mr. Swan, were sent abroad early in the 
present year by the city authorities to inspect for- 


disposal of the sewage. 


eign methods of accomplishing the end in view 
These methods are concisely described, with the 
aid of diagrams, in the pamphlet before us, and a 
vast amount of statistical information concern 
ing them—much of it very fresh 
tabulated. The local problem, of course, involves 
a large number of maps of the city of Provi 
dence. 

The fourteenth Professional Paper of the Signal 
Service is entitled ‘Charts of Relative Storm 
Frequency fora Portion of the Northern Hemi 
sphere,’ by Lieutenant John P. Finley. It con 
sists of one annual and twelve monthly maps, 
which represent by shades of color the frequency 


is conveniently 


with which storms are experienced over North 
America, the North Atlantic, and Europe, and is 
the most elaborate memoir on this subject that 
has yet appeared. The annual chart shows the 
excessive storminess of the belt of country from 
the upper Mississippi across the lower lakes t& 
Maine ; no other part of the area studied having 
so great a storm frequency. From this peculi 
arity in the atmospheric circulation of our 
Northern States, we can understand the cause of 
the excessive variability of our climate ; for the 
front of every storm has a higher temperature 
than the rear, and in consequence of the rapid 
passage of the storm centre from the dryer inte- 
rior toward the moister coast and ocean, we 
are visited, especially in 
changes from mild to freezing weather. Europe 
in the same latitude is much less variable in this 
respect, and the contrast between the Mediterra 
nean and our lower lakes is very strongly mark- 
ed, especially in winter. 

The Magazine ' 
copiously illustrated article on the New Forest, 
interesting as literature, but of the art of which 
one can only say that the drawings are bad and 
the engravings labored and profitless. A pretty 
decorative page, with text and design mingled, 


winter, by sudden 


of Art for January contai 





“It is the Season,” is well designed and engraved 
An essay on Puvis de Chavannes, by Claude 
Phillips, overrates an original painter, certainly, 
but one whose greatest 
his eccentricity. The illustrations, including a 
portrait by Bonnat, are good. The American 
department is exceedingly weak, both as illustra- 
tion and literature. In the monthly record of 
American art is a needlessly complete demonstra- 
tion of the editor's total incompetence to treat 
purely artistic questions, both in his notice of the 
Watts exhibition and in that of 


charm, perhaps, was 


drawings, in the one as in the other of which he 
has gone hunting for somethin 
Neither Watts nor Ved 


criticism of this calibre, and what is worse than 


AMMISS, 


its blame is its prais 


F. Gutekunst, Philadelphia, publishes a port 
folio of reproductions, by t for f phot 
type employed by him, of the pictures belor 
to Mr. W. Bo Bement. As photogeray t 
reproduction of oil painti: “ 
nothing done on this sid {t water whic 
equals these prints They are tw 
number, and singularly uniform in ex 

We receive from C. Klackner, New York 
impression of an etching by Mr Lander WV 
have before had occcasion to pra t rhost 
earnest work of this artist, and! t niy 
say that the new candidat r fa \V 
We Were Boys.” is in most rosy. 
best of his etchines, It t . 
and matches well, tl Saturday A 
published by W ler 
sume paar of bs }» vw ‘ 
their holiday in. fishin is} ‘ n { “wa 
home with their strin, In one pla 
Mr. Lander might, by a t \ 
lprove greativ the vera ‘ { ‘ 
water reflections of his landscape a 
ably conventional, and t show st 
nature He ought t t S tint 
nations to reflection, | thos Ct 
the boys in‘ Saturday A , 
lows on the right in \ \\ Wot \ 
are impossibl I r tl ! s 
plication of the object reflected, o1 ! S AWAY 
in “linked sweetness | inawt t , 
finally lost. Mr. Lander ev 
died the law of reflection: ri 
the new work —especially t broken ground at 
the left—like the rocks s iv After 
noon “and the skies in bot ‘ imirahble, and 
this makes the ur ality of 1 reflections jar t] 
more on the eve 

The va ft] t rly <8 
lustrate tl story | br 
together by Heinrich Kier . the Dresden pub 
lisher, can be appreciated by studving his ‘ Bes 
chreibender Catalog des Bibliographischen Muse 
ums von H. Kiem it published by hin 
It contains minute desecriy sof the produ 
tions of the printing presses of the eighteen cities 


where the art w is practis las early as 1471 N 


less than 1,000 examples, representi SS ditfer 
ent presses, are he shown as t vork 

printers of thes 471 Whi he iat 
ter part the sixteenth n \ Mentz, the 
prohabl i f tl vention, leads off with 
1d blications, beginning with tl Bible of 
forty ‘ nes, better know is the Mazarine 
Bible The Kiem copy of this typographical 
treasure is the only one of the eight known vel 
h copies with illuminations, and is, befits 
such a rarity, verv handsomely bound, the covers 
having illustrations in the style of the early Re 


t The other cities whose presses are 


Basle, Bere 
ille, Foligno, Lubeck, Mi 


ed =) 


ury. Ramberg, 





. Nurnberg, Paris, Rome, 
Strasbourg, Subiaco, Ulm, and Venice 

The ‘ Psalmorum Codex’ of Fust and Schiffer, 
A.D. 1459, was bid off on Friday, at the sale of 
the Syston Library in London, for £4,950 

‘he growing commerce of Chili is set forth in 
the bulky ‘ Estadistica Comercial’ for the year 
18S5, just received from the Department of Com- 
The United 
States is one of the nations whose exportations to 


mercial Statistics of that country 


Chili have augmented; it stands fourth on the 
list, being but slightly behind the Argentine Re- 
Great Britain 
heads the list of those which have fallen off. 


public, France, and Germany. 


the Vedder ' Germany, by the way, surpassed both the United 
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States and France in the export of refined sugar. 
American tools and machinery (particularly for 
railroads), flannels, white goods, bagging, etc., 
were more in demand than in 1882. In view of 
the approaching National Exposition, some re- 
trospective tables are added from 1550 to 1883. 

The English appeal for an American Society 
for Psychical Research has not gone unheeded. 
Boston has naturally taken the lead in the new 
organization, and promises to lend it the weighti- 
The commit- 
tee having the matter in charge consisted of 
Prof. G. Stanley Hall, Chairman, Prof. E. C. 
Pickering, Prof. William James, Prof. Alpheus 
Hyatt, Samuel H. Scudder, Prof. H. P. Bow- 
ditch, Charles Sedgwick Minot, William Watson, 
and N. D.C. Hodges, Secretary (19 Brattle Street, 
Cambridge). Our columns have lately borne 
witness to a certain interest in one branch of the 
Society’s objects, and, we may add, to the range 
and kind of evidence which will be submitted to 
it for its discrimination. 

The Second Annual Convention of the Modern 
Language Association of America will be held 
at Columbia College on December 29 and 30. 
Papers will be read by Profs. H. C. G. Brandt, 
A. M. Elliott, Francis B. Gummere, J. M. Hart, 
H. C. G. von Jagemann, E. 8S. Joynes, 8S. Primer, 
President Carter of Williams College, and others, 
and there will be seven educational subjects for 
discussion. The theme of Professor Hart’s paper, 
** The College Course in English Literature—How 
it may be Improved,” is one of the most ‘‘ burn- 
ing’ 
are also weighty: ‘‘ Would it be desirable to al- 
low the substitution of one modern in place of 
one ancient language for admission to college ?” 
‘“*What amount of modern-language study should 
be regarded as an equivalent for Greek ?” 

A slip of the pen last week led us to write (and 
the error got into print on p. 528) ** William 
Pinkney ” for ‘‘ Edward C, Pinkney.” 


est support among scientific men. 


. 


—Apropos of our notice, last week, of the late 
Sidney Lanier and his works, Mr. Lawrence 
Turnbull writes us from Baltimore : 

‘*His marsh hymn entitled ‘Sunrise,’ of which 
your writer says, ‘ We scarcely know where to 
look in American literature for its equal in its 
way,’ was returned by more than one of the 
principal American magazines. Taught by many 
such rebuffs, he was forced to resort to what he 
considered merely the hack-work of literature. 
i He left as a legacy to his widow and four 
almost infant boys only the memory of his pure 
and noble life, and the copyright in this volume 
of poems, having been forced to sell the property 
in all his other work during his lifetime. His 
countrymen will honor themselves in honoring 
the memory of this noble man and poet, and they 
should see to it that his posthumous work receives 
the practical recognition to which it is so fully 
entitled. Perhaps it may be a ay to some 
who have learned to appreciate him only after 
he has gone from us, to know that a memorial 
fund for the support of his family was under- 
taken by his friends shortly after his death, which 
is permanently open to contributions.” 

—On the subject of snakes harboring their 
young we have received a number of communi- 
cations, called out by expression of disbelief, in 
the review of ‘Country Cousins.’ After a con- 
siderable familiarity with snakes—in captivity 
or in their proper haunts—and a careful exami- 
nation of the testimony in favor of the story that 
‘a snake allows its young to run into its stomach 
for temporary refuge,” the reviewer came to the 
conclusion not that it was impossible, but that 
because of its improbability it required much 
stronger evidence. The letters at hand do not 
supply the necessary proof. Not one has any- 
thing to say of return from the hiding place. 
Those claiming to have seen the little ones run 
in, relate youthful experiences of thirty to fifty 
years ago. Knowledge of the intensely realistic 
effects_of the optical delusions of frightened ob- 
servers, especially those of children, deprives this 


, young, or their fellows, or other species. 
| weeks ago a scientist published observations on a 


| doubt of their fate. 





evidence of most of its weight. One says “‘ they 
leaped down the old one’s throat.” The species 
mentioned, however, does not leap, and the 
esophagus does not stand wide open. Another 
says they ran down so quickly one could hardly 
realize it before they were gone. Ordinarily ex- 


ertion and time are required, and Macbeth’s | 


‘*Amen” is brought to mind at times by watch- 
ing the operation of swallowing an object hardly 
larger than one of Ayer’s pills. 
of the victim may not amount to much on such 
holding-ground as the inside of an ssophagus, 
and lubrication by the saliva is not instanta- 
neous. A writer who found the young inside the 
old one does not say he saw them swallowed, or 
that they were in the stomach. It is not a very 
rare occurrence to find the young of the species 
he describes in the oviducts, hatched and ready 
for delivery. Half-digested remains in the sto- 
mach have proved various species to eat their 
A few 


mother striped snake in his possession which gave 
birth to a lot of young and ate them one by one, 
undigested fragments in her faeces leaving no 
The reviewer is waiting for 
some scientific observer (one without “a horror 
of snakes” preferred) to come forward and assert 


| positively that he saw the young run into the 


stomach and come out again alive with the ac- 
cord of its owner. In the meantime, he still con- 
siders “the snake story” improbable, and one 


| he would advise none to *‘ accept as proved.” 
on the list. The first two subjects for debate | 


—The Atlantic signalizes i's entrance on the 
new year by making fiction the leading feature 
ofthe number. Three serial stories are begun 
and a fourth is promised. If this marks a new de- 
parture—if it signifies that the dust is at last to be 
allowed to settle on the secretaries into which the 
literary men of the last generation threw the re- 
fuse of their art, and that the time-honored re- 
flective and critical articles on French memoirs, 
Italian views, and changes in the seasons are to 
suffer violation of their prescriptive right in fa- 
vor ofa brighter, more vital, and original litera- 
ture—the readers of the magazine are to be con- 
gratulated. This issue, in fact, seems the most 
modern, the most contemporary, that has ap- 
peared for a long while; and for those who love 
the old paths, there are extracts from Thoreau’s 
winter journal (it requires a very cold day to 
bring out their quality) and something about Ma- 
dame Mohl, and a pathetic yet undimmed paper, 
which we would not willingly spare, by Doctor 
Holmes, introductory to his ‘“‘New Portfolio.” 
The meat of the number, however, is the fiction 
—a sketch by Stockton, in a quieter vein than 
usual with him, and the three serials. The place 
of honor is given to Craddock’s “‘ Prophet of the 
Great Smoky Mountains”; and, at proper inter- 
vals, Miss Jewett’s ‘‘ A Marsh Island ” and Mrs. 
Oliphant’s ‘** A Country Gentleman” follow. All 
three open neatly, quietly, prettily, ina manner 
that shows that, however the tales shall turn out, 
they are to be well told, In the two American 
stories there is a marked effort for pretti- 
ness, effects of color, grouping, backgrounds: the 
Range and the low-lying sea-coast, we foresee, 
will never be out of sight or mind for Mr. Crad- 
dock and Miss Jewett. In Mrs. Oliphant’s first 
chapters we have the preliminaries of a study of 
English life and human character—of the world, 
that is to say—that show a more virile taste, just 
as they exhibit the tact, movement, cleverness, 
the unflagging rapid interest, which distinguish 
the practised hand. Not to be beforehand with 
criticism, these specimen pages of what the At- 
lantic thinks the best fiction have some signs of 
tendency stamped upon them. They have, for 
example, a defined literary quality; and this is 
not a common virtue in the fiction of the hour 


The assistance | 





Mr. Craddock occasionally lapses into rhetoric 
that shows either affectation or a corrupt taste, as 
in his very awkward opening sentence, and fre- 


| quently in his laborious, we had almost said me- 
; chanical, fusion of the landscape with the humani- 
| ty of his scene; but the faculty of expression in all 


is well freed. That this should still be a requisite 
in any magazine is a distinction. The pains be- 


| stowed to render the background—the Range and 


the low-lying sea-coast aforesaid—is also a strik- 
ing indication of the still continuing increase in 
the value of nature to literature as an object of 
mere beauty, as well as of the predominance of 
the zesthetic influence in all contemporary litera- 
ture that is best. In reading some scenes one in- 
voluntarily thinks that they were meant to be 
illustrated, so careful is the author of the artistic 
rather than the literary handling, so pleasant is it 
to pause and picture to the mind’s eye the sensi- 
ble effect. One finds himself reflecting more 
often on how it looked than on what it was. This 
is a necessary result of realism, which, as now un- 
derstood, must appeal to the eye; and perhaps 
there is something more, could philosophy find it 
out, in the readiness with which the fiction of our 
day recalls the fine arts, or at least the minor 
branches of them. In these two serials we shall 
have, we may be sure, realism in water-colors. 
In Mrs. Oliphant’s it will be a sort of vigorous 
freehand drawing, and when Mr. Henry James 
comes on with his promised ‘ Princess Casamas- 
sima ” we shall have the well-known photograph. 
With such novels the Atlantic easily leads the 
other magazines in this department. 


—Lippincott’s, on its first page, solicits atten- 
tion to a novel of a very different sort—‘On This 
Side,” the experiences of a British baronet and 
his party in America, and particularly, it would 
seem, in the West. From the start, it is plain 
that the raciness of Western speech is to be a 
leading feature, and violent contrasts of broad 
humor the staple interest. The ‘international 
novel ” has been tried on this side by its inventor, 
but even from that example and other sketches 
one sees that its capabilities are not so great as 
were those of its prototype ; in fact, that they 
are very small. But humor of the guffaw sort 
can be had out of it, and that is prepared for and 
(to fall into the style of the author) “ sampled’ 
by this instalment, which presents the so-called 
“*typical” Western host in the bosom of his fa- 
mily at Kalsing, Michigan. One or two rural 
Christmas stories, a Christmas walk in the Cam- 
pagna, and a note on Christmas, suggest more 
cheerfulness than they in fact afford. The solid 
article is a very complete account of Sir John 
Macdonald, the Premier of Canada. 


—In no previous Presidential campaign do we 
remember a resort to the expedient of founding 
illustrated partisan papers ad hoc. Nothing bet- 
ter marked the desperation of the Blaine cause 
than its publishing a pallid counterfeit of Har- 
per’s Weekly to offset Nast, and a silly Jingo to 
offset Puck and Keppler. The result was what 
might have been expected of the comic organ of 
a Star-router or a whiskey thief, had such a wea- 
pon been thought useful to the defence. Now 
that this ghastly grinning is over, it is pleasant 
to welcome to our shelves the bound volume of 
Puck (April-November), embracing its campaign 
humor, with many a happy prophecy and a gene- 
rally keen sense of the incongruity between the 
‘‘party of moral ideas” and its champions in 
1884. We have found ourselves lingering over 
the cartoons showing the tattooed statesman be- 
ing scrubbed and sand-papered by his lieuten- 
ants ; or as Phryne unveiled ; or as Narcissus by 
the fountain side ; or as the ‘‘me” of ‘Me and 
Jack” in the companion ante-election and post- 
election parodies of a well-known German de- 
sign ; or as the bunco-steerer, with Butler for his 
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confederate ; or as a pedestrian who “can't beat 
his own record *—the “record ” being the sum of 
Blaine’s ‘shady ” transactions in shape marvel- 
lously like himself, and lightly outstripping him 
on the race-course. This is perhaps the most 
thoroughly American conception of the series. 
Among the prophetic cartoons are to be noticed 
the descent of Blaine, in his tattooed mummy- 
case, into the Republican receiving-vault ; and | 
““A Sacrifice to the Political Wolf ”—Blaine 
lightening his sledge by throwing New York 
city to the devouring Tammany. It is notice- 
able that Cleveland does not appear in this series 
till toward the end of June. We need not allude 
to the miscellaneous cartoons bound up with the 
political. Artistically, one of the best of these is 
the ‘‘ Wall Street Hell-gate.” 


—A late number of the Revue des Deur 
Mondes contains a well-written article on the Pres- 
idential election, by M. Moireau. The author at- 
tributes the defeat of the Republicans mainly to 
the Independent movement, the birth of which 
he dates from 1872. Blaine, the author says, was 
the incarnation of all the Independents had fought 
against for twelve years, and they were right to | 
prefer their principles to mere party allegiance. 
M. Moireau pays a glowing tribute to the charac- 
ter of Governor Cleveland, and confidently ex- 
pects that he will defend the principies of civil- 
service reform as far as lies in his power. But 
he evidently does not believe that the majority of | 
the present political parties are deeply imbued 
with the principle of civil-service reform. The 
passing of the Pendleton bill, according to him, 
was a mere manceuvre by which each of the par- 
ties hoped to gain its political ends, and the Inde- 
pendents were the only sincere friends of the 
measure. Nor is he very sanguine as to the pros- 
pects of tariff reform, and he criticises with great 
acuteness the tariff plank in the Democratic plat- 
form. | 


—M. Ludovic Halévy, the author of a multi- 
tude of clever, amusing, witty, surpassingly 
French, not a little objectionable, and often ex- 
ceedingly trivial vaudevilles, opéras bouffes, 
novelettes, sketches, etc., has been elected a 
member of the French Academy, as successor to 
M. d’Haussonville. He is the first Jew among 
the forty immortals. We do not believe that 
either the great institution or the Jews of France 
have any particular reason to be proud of the 
choice. The election of M. Eugene Manuel, the 
educator and writer—a man of eminent charac- 
ter, and public merit, and equally a Jew by 
descent—who at the decisive baliot received ten 
votes against M. Halévy’s fifteen, would have 
been much more creditable, it appears to us. 
The affair, however, shows how actively the Jews 
of France—who a century ago were social out- 
casts, and altogether form only a seventh of one 
per cent. of the population—have entered into 
the literary and art life of their country. Ludo- 
vic Helévy (born in 1834) is the son of the dra- 
matic and miscellaneous writer, Léon Halévy, 
(1802-1883), and nephew of the famous operatic 
composer Jacques Fromental Halévy (1799-1862). 
He has achieved his greatest successes as librettist 
of the Jewish composer Offenbach, for whom he 
wrote, jointly with others, *‘ La Belle Héléne,” 
‘*La Grande Duchesse de Gérolstein,” and other 
plays. One of his principal co-laborers is Hector 
Crémieux, who, again, wrote his tragedy ‘* Fi- 
esque” jointly with Emile Crémieux—both rela- 
tives,we presume, of the late Republican Minister 
of Justice, Isaac-Adolphe Crémieux, the most 
prominent Jewish figure in the history of France. 
A literary celebrity in a different field is the Se- 
mitic archeologist Joseph Halévy. Part author 
of Eugéne Manuel's ‘ La France’ is his brother- 
in-law Levi-Alvarés. Remembering his race, 
the composer Halévy created his opera ‘La ' 


Juive,” and his brother Léon wrote a‘ Résumé de 
Vhistoire des Juifs’; but nothing Jewish appears 
in the titles of Ludovic’s almost countless produc- 
tions. In spirit, tendency, and literary charac- 
ter the Jewish Academician is the very antipode 


| of that really immortal mediaval Hallevi (Judah 


the Levite), the most glowingly and brilliantly 
Hebrew of all Hebrew poets, whose name Ludo- 
vic’s grandfather borrowed when he prefixed to 
his name Lévy the Hebrew definite article, ha 


—Toward the close of last month, a solemn 
declaration, signed by more than two hundred 
Officers of the Hungarian Honvéd army of 154%, 
was presented to General Arthur Gorgey, and, in 
a separate copy deposited in the Hungarian Muse 
um, completely exonerating that once famous 
and afterward much reviled commander from 
the charge of treason, based on his surrender at 
Vildgos. Among the signers were Count An 
drassy, General Klapka, and other patriots of 
distinction. This act of historic justice comes 
rather late, the recipient of the testimonial hav 
ing borne the brand of a betrayer of his country 
for thirty-five years. It is true that this has not 
been the general verdict of contemporary his 


| tory, and that, when he was allowed to return 


to his fatherland in 1867, no less a patriot than 
Francis Dedk was the first to show by friendly 
intercourse with him that he deemed bim wrong 

ed. In fact, the circumstances under which Gor 

gey, on August 13, 1549, surrendered his twenty 

two thousand men to the generals of Czar Nicho 
las were such that no cool-headed military coun 

sellor would have advised the continuance of the 
struggle. All the Hungarian armies, save his 
own and Klapka’s in distant Comorn, had been 
beaten. Retreat before overwhelming Russian 
and Austrian forces was still possible, but victory 
could no longer be hoped for, and continued re 
sistance — after Bem’s defeat on July 51, and 
Dembinski’s on August 9—would only have pro 
longed the nation’s agony. But there were 
many points which aggravated the case in the 
eyes of the nation and the world : the suddenness 
of the collapse, the surrender of an army almost 
constantly victorious,the failure to extort terms of 
capitulation (which would have saved the lives of 
so many gallant generals), the remembrance of 
grievous mistakes formerly committed by Goér- 
gey, his frequent disobedience of the directions 
of Kossuth and contempt for his parliamentary 
leadership, the suspicion that he had intention 
ally turned the scales against Dembinski in the 
battle of Kapolna—a case perfectly analogous to 
that of FitzJohn Porter at Bull Run—his under 
going only internment (in Klagenfurt) while the 
Czar’s ** magnanimity * saved none of his fellow- 
commanders from Haynau's gallows, and, final- 
ly, Kossuth’s denunciations of treason. The lat- 
ter, impartial judges could see, were in part in- 
spired—as they were, perhaps, in part justified — 
by bitter recollections of personal antagonism 
which was not without injury to the national 
cause ; and they were also a convenient means of 
shifting from the ex-Governor of Hungary all 
responsibility for a revolutionary and military 
course which ended in a catastrophe 
self-defence in ‘My Life and Acts in Hungary in 
the vears 1848 and 1849" (2 vols; Eng. edition, 
London, 1852) was provokingly cool and aggres- 
*sive, but his subsequent bearing in banishment 
and at home has been remarkably dignitied and 
manly—as was also his reply to the deputation 
which brought him the rehabilitating docu 
ment 


(rorgev's 


—The science of jurisprudence has suffered a 
severe loss by the death of Professor Fruin, of 
the University of Utrecht. For more than 
twenty-five years he explained to successive gen- 
erations of students the principles of the Civil 
Code of Holland. The task is not a grateful one, 


for this Code is very imperfect and may be used 
as a strong argument by the opponents of codifi 
eation. Many of its provisions are based on the 
French Civil Code, which it replaced, but an at 
tempt ismade in it to introduce into the body of 
the statute-law part of the old national law. At 
the me when the Code was prepared, in INS 
the most stupendous ignorance prevailed on this 
important subject, and, as a natural consequence 
the provisions by which it was attempted to oodt 
fv these laws and customs are entirely mace 
quate, and are often based on a total misconoep 
tion, Fruin was one of the first to see that 
order to have a national codification, an exact 
knowledge of the orgin and scope of this custo 
mary law was necessary, and that only by his 
torical research was it possible to determine 
Which of these old) provisions still had vitality 


enough to be made use of in the making of a 





truly national cock If the roval commission nm 

cently named to revise the Code has sufflcient nua 
terial to work upon, and finds the ga wl 
before it, it owes this fo a great exter to the 


work of Fruin, and to tl new spirit he anfusel 


into the study of Dutch law 


We regret, also, to recon the death of J. i 
Fonsagrives, formerly Professor of Hygiene at 
Montpellier, a prolific and most sensible writer 


on the subject of his chai: ‘Vulganser ins 





abausser™ was the motto of this excellent man 
Two at least of his works have been translated 
and published in this country, though perhaps 
they have not been appreciated as they deserved 
‘Le Livret Maternel’ ¢ The Mother's Register 

New York: Putnanm, and ‘Le Rale des Méres 


dans les Maladies des Enfants’ ¢ The Mother's 
Work with Sick Children,” Patvams). Others 
treat of naval hvyiene, the school-house, the 


home, the city; alimentary hygiene for the sick, 
convalescent, and valetudinarian, the physical 
education of bovs and girls; vaccination; the re 
generation of the In 





nan race through hygiene; 
the hygiene of the maternal functions, ete Add 
a ‘Health Dictionary, a large double-column 
octavo work of SOO pages. These titles show the 
range and earnestness of the author, and every 
book on the list reveals a humane and cultivated 
spirit, imbued with a philanthropy rare even in 
the philanthropic profession which he adorned 
Three years ago he had removed from the south 
to the north of France, making his home in the 
Ch&teau de Kergurionné near Auray, in the De 
partment of Morbihan. It is a melancholy coin 
cidence that be died of cholera, an unsanitary 
pestilence par excellence ; but whether in Brit 

tany, in Pars, or in the more afflicted southern 
districts of his country, and whether in the dis 

charge of his duty as a physician, we are not, at 
this writing, informed 


famous works constituted the programme 
of the third Brooklyn Philharmonic concert- 
Bach's Christmas Oratorio (Parts I. and I.), as 
adapted for performance by the indefatigable and 
conscientious Robert Franz, and Mozart's Re- 
quiem. The soloists were Misses Juch and Wi 
nant, Messrs. Winch and Whitney. As both the 
chorus and the orchestra appeared to be tho 
roughly familiar with their parts, and Mr. 
Thomas presided, the performance was as 1m- 
pressive as could have been desired, although to 
our taste the chorales in the oratorio should have 
been taken at a somewhat slower tempo. The 
mysterious circumstances attending the pre- 
duction of Mozart’s ‘* Requiem,” and the fact 
that it was his swan song, completed on his 
death bed, would always invest it with a special 
interest, even if it did not contain some of his 
most inspired conceptions. It seems remarkable 
thataman in ill health should in his last year 
produce (besides the weak ‘ Titus”) two such 
great works as the *‘ Magic Flute” and the “ Re- 
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quiem”; 


and the world will never cease regret- 
ting that he died at the early age of thirty-five, 
and wondering what he would have achieved 
had he lived twenty years longer, as he might easi- 
ly have done if his patriotism had not induced him 
to prefer starving in Vienna to the honorable 
position and three-thousand-thaler income offer 
ed him by Frederick William II. of 

The Christmas Oratorio was a welcome 


Prussia. 
substi- 
tute for the annual ‘* Messiah,” and it is to be 
hoped that hereafter Bach will more frequently 
share the honors with Handel. It is a significant 
sign of the times that the New York Chorus So- 
ciety has the names of Bach and Schumann in 
the motto of its programmes instead of Haydn 
and Handel, or Mendelssohn. Hitherto Handel 
has been the ¢omposer of the people, to whose 
taste he adapted his style, while Bach has been 
the composer for musicians. But popular taste 
gradually, if slowly, approaches that of the lead- 
ing musicians; and there is reason to hope that, 
before another decade has passed, Bach’s music of 
the future will have become the music of the 
present, after waiting two centuries. In an arti- 
cle on “‘ Begleitstimmea,” Dr. Riemann remarks: 
“It is a fact that to-day, after passing through a 
period of pronounced homophony, characterized 
by the predominance of the melody over a more 
or less simple accompaniment, we are returning 
to an independent contrapuntal treatment of the 
accompaniment, in a manner resembling that 
of J. S. Bach.” This does not mean at all that 
melody is disappearing, as conservatives are al- 
ways telling us; but only that it is being distri- 

buted impartially among all the voices,instead of 
playing the rdle of a prima donna before whom 
everything else sinks into insignificance. In 
popular dance tunes and the typical music of the 

“classical” period the accompaniment is not 
melodious, but simply a sortof framework for 
the melody; whereas in Bach and the neo-Ger- 
man style the melody is to be found everywhere. 
Those who listen to music ina lazy and passive 
state of mind will continue to prefer the 
homophonic style ; while those who listen in 
an active state will find a much greater source of 
enjoyment in the polyphonic or ‘‘ many-voiced” 
style, in which “‘every part of the accompani- 
ment becomes a melody.” Now the hope for 
Bach’s ultimate popularity lies in this, that mo- 
dern composers are training people to listen to the 
whole composition instead of to the predominant 
melody alone; and all who have been thus train- 

ed find Bach full of melodious charm and a har- 
monic wealth that is inexhaustible. 


KNOX’S UNITED STATES NOTES. 
United States Notes. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


By John Jay Knox. 


Tuts book is not, as its short title might lead one 
to suppose, a mere history of the greenback. It 
is rather a sketch of the financial history of the 
U nited States, in which various issues of circulat- 
ing notes make, so to say, the basis of the narra- 
tive. Two short chapters are devoted to the dis- 
astrous paper money of various ‘*‘ tenors” issued 
by the thirteen colonies, and the equally disas- 
trous Continental currency of the Revolutionary 
period. A chapteris given to the proceedings of 
the Federal Convention in relation to bills of 
credit. Then follows an account, in chronologi- 
cal order, of the various issues of notes by the 
United States down to the present time, with an 
abstract, in each case, of the reasons leading to 





the issue, and the debates to which it gave rise. 
Two things in this narrative must strike the 
reader as remarkable. It is, in the first place, 
a strange thing that all the bitter lessons of the | 
previous experiments with paper money, and the | 
high principles of the founders of the Constitu- | 
tion, should have been so speedily forgotten. A | 


, 


the outbreak of the war of 1812 (Mr. Madison,one 
of the leading members of the Federal Conven- 
tion, being President) an act was passed, on the 
recommendation of Secretary Gallatin, authoriz- 
ing an issue of Treasury notes. This first issue 
was of one-year notes, bearing interest at the 
rate of 5 2-5 per cent. They were made payable 


} . . 
to some person named in the note, or his order; 


and were transferable only by endorsement, like 
ordinary commercial bills. No note was issued 
for less than $100. A sinking fund for their re- 
demption was to be provided out of the revenues 
of the year. In this first issue only one depart- 
ure was made from sound financial principles: 
the notes, with interest reckoned to date, might 
be used at any time within the year to pay all 
taxes and other Government dues. The first 
step toward treating Government promises as 
money was made when it was enacted that the 
Government should receive them as money in its 
own transactions, This beginning was rapidly 
improved upon. The last of the five issues au- 
thorized during the war of 1812 included notes 
for sums as low as $3, bearing no interest, trans- 
ferable without endorsement, and running with- 
out limit of time. These were *‘ redeemable” in 
7 per cent. bonds, and could be reissued. Thus 
early, before the last wails of those who had 
been ruined by the Continental currency had died 
away,the United States began, under the Con- 
stitution, the folly of tampering with the curren- 
cy in order to replenish an empty treasury. The 
example set at that time was not lost on later 
Congresses and Secretaries. At every pinch in 
our subsequent history, from whatever cause 
arising—in the financial collapse of 1837, in the 
Mexican war, in the business depressions of 1857 
and 1860, and in the struggle for the preserva- 
tion of the Union—the ever-ready device of circu- 
lating notes was resorted to as a remedy for low 
credit or deficient revenue. In every case it is 
afterward clear that the relief obtained in that 
way has been purchased at enormous cost; yet 
on each new occasion new excuses are found for 
perpetrating the old folly. 

In all, between the outbreak of the war of 1812 
and the beginning of the civil war, nineteen 
acts were passed authorizing the issue of Trea- 
sury notes. These acts were not all equally bad, 
but the evil in the least objectionable of them 
was aggravated by tricks of administration. It 
is curious to note that, down to the civil war, 
Congress was usually more conservative than the 
Treasury, and acted as a check on the vagaries 
of Secretaries; whereas in our day the relation 
has been usually the reverse. The act of 1837 
authorized the issue of none but interest-bearing 
notes (interest not exceeding 6 per cent.),payable 
to some definite person or his order. Secretary 
Woodbury defeated these provisions by placing 
the interest at the rate of one-thousandth of 1 
per cent., and by making the note, by endorse- 
ment, payable to bearer. This clever piece of 
sharp practice was freely copied by his succes- 
sors. 

In these ways the Treasury, before the out- 
break of the Rebellion, had contracted the vi- 
cious habit of connecting Government loans with 
inroads on the currency. The one thing it had 
not been able to do was to compel private citi- 
zens to receive the Government notes in payment 
of private debts. That this final step should be 
taken on the first really great emergency was, in 
the nature of things, inevitable. The civil war, 
with its loss of credit and its enormous demands, 
supplied such an emergency. Instead of submit- 


| ting, as other borrowers must do, to the condi- 


tion of the loan market and the state of its credit, 
the United States adopted the expedient of issu- 
ing legal-tender notes, convertible into 6 per cent. 
bonds, and receivable for all public dues and 
taxes except duties on imports. The Supreme 





Court, when appealed to by those who had suf- 
fered ‘‘ legalized robbery ” through these notes, 
decided, by a bare and dubiously-obtained ma- 
jority, that Congress had the power to issue such 
notes as a war measure. On a subsequent ap- 
peal, it has decided, in the present year, by a 
majority of eight to one, that Congress has the 
same power in time of peace. This progress, 
step by step, away from the sound principles of 
1787, is the second of the two striking features 
observable in the history of paper currency in 
this country. 

As te the character of Mr. Knox’s presentation 
of the story, a few things have to be said. In the 
first place, one cannot avoid noticing a certain 
want of freedom in his treatment of men and 
measures. There is perceptible in it a sort of 
cautious reserve akin to official reticence, as if 
the Comptroller of the Currency rather than Mr. 
Knox were speaking. No hint, for example, is 
given of anything unusual in the change of 
judges in the Supreme Court between the first 
and the second legal-tender cases; nor of any 
impropriety in the reissue, by Secretary Richard- 
son, in 1873, of the greenbacks retired and (in the 
eye of law) cancelled under the act of 1866. There 
is no suggestion of anything peculiar in the pro- 
visions made by the Resumption Act for securing 
a coin reserve against the day of resumption. A 
full account is given of the agreement between 
the Treasury and the banks in 1861, but the con- 
nection between that agreement and the suspen- 
siop of specie payments is nowhere distinctly 
pointed out. There is, therefore, a lack of life 
and light in the narrative. There is also a care- 
lessness or clumsiness of style, amounting at 
times to positive obscurity, and detracting con- 
siderably from the readableness of the book. 
Such sentences as the following are hard to ex- 
cuse : 


‘*The denominations, except in the case of the 
small notes ot 1815, were too large for purposes 
of circulation, and the inducements for fundin 
these were so great that they could not be usec 
for that purpose ” (p. 59). 

“The first issues under the act of March 5 
commenced on October 10, 1863, and ceased on 
February 15, 1876; and an act was passed on 
April 17, of the same year, directing the Secre- 
tary to replace this circulation by the issue of 
subsidiary silver coin” (p. 104). 


Some loss of clearness results also from a way 
of sometimes confounding together interest-bear- 
ing notes, demand notes, and legal-tender notes 
under the common name of ‘ Treasury notes,” 
or, as in the short title of the book, ‘* United 
States notes.” Mr. Knox is perfectly aware 
that, since the passage of the first legal-tender 
act, the usage both of the statutes and of every- 
day speech has observed a clear distinction be- 
tween Treasury notes and United States notes. 
The former, even when made legal tender, were 
primarily an investment for capital; the latter 
were never thought of as an investment, but al- 
ways purely and solely as paper money. To one 
accustomed to regard this distinction there is 
something surprising in the statement, for ex- 
ample, that the civil war ‘‘ was carried on main- 
ly by the use of Treasury notes as a circulating 
medium.” 

There are in the book traces of imperfect re- 
vision. In saying (p. 19) that ‘‘no circulating 
notes were authorized to be issued which were 
payable on demand in coin, or which by the 
terms of the law were made a full legal tender, 
until the passage of the act of February %, 
1862,” Mr. Knox must have forgotten for the 
moment the demand notes of 1861. Again, the 
original pledge of redemption in coin seems to 
be assigned as the reason why these demand 
notes commanded a premiun in 1862-3 about 
equal to that on gold (p. 92). The true reason, 
we believe, was that they were receivable equally 
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with gold for duties on imports, whereas the 
greenbacks were not. The date of the act au- 
thorizing subsidiary silver coins is given at page 
100 as 1852; but in other places it is correctly 
given. In asummary (p. 85) of the national debt 
as it stood August 31, 1865, the amount of com. 
pound-interest notes outstanding is placed at 217 
millions, and a few lines further on at 207 mil- 
lions ; while in another place (p. 110) the state- 
ment is made that ‘‘ it is not probable that more 
than 200 millions of these notes were outstanding 
at anyone time.” At page 20, and again at page 
85, the greenbacks and fractional currency are 
spoken of as if ‘“ payable on demand” from the 
beginning. At page 21, interest at the rate of 
5 2-5 per cent. a year is said to be ‘‘ equal to 1g 
per cent. per day.” 

In spite of obvious defects, which we hope to 
see remedied in a future edition, the book has 
solid merits, and will be found highly service- 
able by students of our financial history. It 
would be difficult to name any other work in 
which the currency operations of the Treasury 
and the proceedings of Congress in relation 
thereto are so minutely and impartially de- 
scribed. The present condition of the silver 
question, and the manner in which it has been 
reached, are described in a valuable chapter on 
“The Silver Dollar and the Silver Certificate.” 
A very full account is given of the distribution 
of the surplus among the States in 1857, and later 
proceedings in regard to it. A careful résumé 
is given, from stage to stage, of the Congres- 
sional debates, legal arguments, and judicial 
opinions relating to the constitutionality of pa- 
per issues by the United States. There are fac- 
similes of the forms of notes used in the various 
issues. By way of appendix, the recent deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court, together with Judge 
Field’s able dissenting opinion, are given in full. 


TRAILL’S COLERIDGE. 


Coleridge. By H. D. Traill. [English Men of 

Letters Series.] Harper & Brothers. 1854. 
In this biography Mr. Traill has done much bet- 
ter work than in his previous volume, in the same 
series, on Sterne. In flow of thought and com- 
mand of the narrative, and in that individuality 
which is the idiom of style, the former book 
bears no comparison with this. But Coleridge's 
life and genius are so much more vast and com- 
plicated a subject that his biographer has need of 
skill and power different from any involved in the 
discussion of Sterne, and of a far higher reach. 
There was none of that sentimentality which the 
comedian-clergyman flaunted, in Coleridge's jour- 
ney through life, though he has been the cause of 
sentimentality in other men; his career was one 
of those, too frequent among men of letters, that 
can never be told, so marred by disease and by 
moral feebleness, so full of shame and supineness 
and waste, that it must be kept out of sight. Dur- 
ing the years of his maturity he was a broken 
man, and knew himself to be such; from the time 
that, in becoming the victim of opium, he lost 
what little will-power was originally his, he felt 
that the spirit of imagination had left his house 
of life, and in its place was henceforward 


“ Sense of pest youth, and manhood come in vain, 
And genius given, and knowledge won in vain” ; 


and in this mood of pervading despondency he 
seems always in fancy to be haunting the grave 
of his dead self. This consciousness of his loss, 
though it had more of the stupor of despair than 
of the sharpness of penitence, lends some impres_ 
*siveness to his story ; but this pain was not search. 
ing enough to save him for himself, nor of a 
kind to make men oblivious of those violent con- 
trasts in his life which offend our sense of right- 
ness. It isa morally confusing spectacle to see 
genius professing the highest knowledge of the 





| secret things of God, but itself wrecked; and it 


requires something more than the poet's sorrow 
at the withering of his wreath to reconcile such 
an antithesis. 

Then, too, although Coleridge’s poetic imagi- 
nation undoubtedly was quenched at once, or 
gave out only brief and random flashes in his 
manhood, it may well be questioned whether the 
waste of his faculties was not due quite as much 
to mismanagement of the mind as to the palsy- 
ing of his powers of effort, purpose, or orderly 
reduction of thought. He lived in the period of 
universal philosophers, and in his study of meta- 
physics and theology in Germany he must have 
fixed in his mind the habit of including the omne 
scibile in his system. This was the more easy 
for him, as he had in unusual proportion thai 
false comprehensiveness which seizes on know- 
ledge not by all its relations as it stands in the 
body of science, but by some particular relation 
which it may seem to bear, truly or untruly, to 
some preconceived idea that has been taken as 
the organizing principle of the new scheme. It 
is because of their common participation in this 
method that poetry and philosophy, in the old 
sense, approach so much nearer each other. than 
either does toscience. It is plain to any one who 
reads the topics of Coleridge's discourses that his 
mind ranged through a vast circuit of knowledge 
habitually, but also that it touched the facts only 
at single points and superficially ; in other words, 
he displays compass rather than grasp. In deal- 
ing with the mass of his learning, he showed no 
lack of systematizing power, though it may easily 
be believed that in conversation with chance visi- 
tors the fine filaments of logical connection es- 
caped their sight. The trouble was in the origi- 
nal mode of elaborating the system—the old 
Greek way of philosophizing by subtle manipu- 
lation of analogies, convenient facts, half-under- 
stood harmonies of this with that, arbitrary con- 
structions, with now and then a dead plunge into 
the unfathomable. To borrow Coleridge’s own 
distinction, this procedure is to logic what fancy 
is to the imagination—a freak of the mind wholly 
out of relation to the truth of things. It is the 
modern form of scholasticism. 

Coleridge, however, whose speculative powers 
were thus employed, is believed to have been a 
great light to those who had eyes tosee. What 
particular truth Maurice and others derived from 
him is, nevertheless, not evident. He shared the 
awakening power that idealists possess, gene- 
rally in proportion to their consistency and the 
intensity of their personal conviction. Idealism, 
by the very fact that it is an enfranchisement 
from sense, is a tonic to the mind; it quickens the 
activity of thought and facilitates its processes 
because it assumes the mastery of the universe, 
and makes reality pliable to its hand. This may 
or may not be lawful, but it generates a feeling 
of command and of liberty highly favorable to 
spiritual development. Tosome men impression- 


| able on that side of their nature Coleridge was 


the giver of this freedom, and this has been the 
case especially with members of the clergy who 
are closely attached to theological dogma. Such 
persons found in Coleridge's mind the rare and cu- 
rious coexistence of fixed dogma with incessant 
speculation: he afforded the sense of untram- 
melled investigation without once disturbing the 
certainty of the prejudged cause. This phantom 
of liberalism was a very quieting tutelar genius 
to some educated men, who thus kept up a sem- 
blance of thinking; but influence of this sort 1s 
necessarily transitory. His Scriptural render- 
ings of philosophy give place to those of other 
theologians, who rationalize on new grounds of 
scientific knowledge instead of German meta- 
physics, while the stimulation that was furnished 
by his idealism may be more simply and directly 
derived from less involved and abstruse thinkers. 


On this account it seems to us that Mr. Traill has 
mistaken Coleridge's permanent position, or at 
least has given a wrong impression of the rela- 
tive value of his early and later work. His the 


| ology and metaphysics, in pursuit of which he 





wasted his powers, are already seen to be tran 

sient. On the other hand, his criticism, of which 
the account here given is very inferior, has ar 

ticulated the works of minor authors who have 
themselves written in a formal style, nor has its 
influence been harmed by its frequent over-n 

finement and fancifulness; and his poetry, of the 
meaning and power of which Mr. Traill shows no 
perception beyond what might be fairly looked 
for from any average student, has remained un 
touched by time. It belongs to the period of his 
early enthusiasm, before he had become too dul! 
ed for the breath of inspiranhon to kindle him; 
and fortunately one can read nearly all the best 
of it without a thought of the dreary after-life of 
the poet, that has no vital interest to any one ex 

cept as an illustration of | 
to many but not 
to a lack of mental than of moral self-govern 
ment. He infiltrated a peculiar intellectual life 
into the clergy of his time, but 
to nothing more tangible and permanent than in 


rolonged failure due 


CAUSES, less, we repeat, 


in them it came 


himself. 
ture of the Seer at Highgate will be the « 
plement to * The Ancient Mariner,” so far as the 
general knowledge of Coleridge is concerned, and 
all between will be the weariness of the opium 


It cannot be long before Carlyle’s pi 


nly sup 


eater’s hiding. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


The Cruise of the 
Lawrence and adjacent waters 
By S| GW 


{lice May in the Gulf of St 
With numerous 
illustrations. Benjamin. D. Ap 
pleton & Co, 

By F. E. Weatherly and Linnie 
« 


Out of Town 
Watt. London: Hildesheimer 
New York: E. P. Dutton 

English Art in ISS4 
sketches by the artists, and fourteen full-page 
photo-engravings. Edited by Henry Black- 

D. Appleton & Co 

THe readers of the Century, 

them with the least taste for 

become familiar with the name of the little im 


Faulkner; 


Illustrated by facsimile 


burn. 
or at least those of 
the sea, will have 
provised vacht of fifty-six tons in which a party 
of four, intent on pictures and adventures, made 
a voyage of discovery into the almost unknown 
the 
will, 


land of the picturesque which lies about 
mouth of the St. Lawrence. Even they 

however, be glad to have the papers in this 
volume, and the lovers of the picturesque 
have not read them in the magazine will be glad 
to know, what few of us suspected, that there is 


neat 


who 


a seacoast of a picturesqueness not inferior to 
that of Brittany or the Cornice, with all the 
needful adjuncts and accessories of customs and 
costumes, semi<lecay and semi-civilization, to 
help the painter or relieve the eye and taste wea 
ried by the overgrown and specialized develop- 
ment of our American life and ways—the most 
antagonistic to the esthetic sense, in all respects, 
of all forms of national existence. 

The book of Mr. Benjamin is a frank, and, so 
far as one can judge from the internal evidence, 
carefully accurate record of what was seen and 
is still to be seen, of adventures bravely sought 
and naively enjoyed, and of all the little details 
of sea life in close quarters and not always in 
security, told simply and without any of the too 
common over-coloring of travellers who find the 
interest of these books more important than that 
of the scene they visit. Such a trip naturally 
could not be described adequately by the most 
capable pen, and the artists who formed a part 
of the company have sifted the land and sea for 
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abundant subjects which the school of wood-en- 
graving developed by the Century has done its 
utmost to render in its language; and the whole 
is given in the volume before us—delightful to 
boys, and to men who have not forgotten their 
wanderings or longings to wander when they 
were boys. 

The development of the various modes of re- 
producing works of art has made such progress 
in the past few years that there is apparently no- 
thing in the range of facsimile achievement to be 
done, and some new variety of decorative book 
illustration comes out every year to feed our 
wonder with. ‘Out of Town’ is not a work of 
high-art aims—it consists of verses for children, 
with illustrations to suit ; but the suiting is ad- 
mirable, and the children who will enjoy the 
verses will be those who are still not too far 
from simple pictorial enjoyments to relish the 
pictures which go with them. The greatest abun- 
dance of modern copiousness is here : every page 
has its design (or two), and the “ contents” has 
all the colored plates reproduced in tiny propor- 
tions, the ideal of an illustrated index. Each 
poem is printed on a page with decorative de- 
sign in white and black—imitation of india-ink 
drawings—and on the opposite page a color print 
of the usual character of chromo-lithography. A 
daintier child’s book this Christmas has not pro- 
duced. 

The numerous people who enjoy the illustrated 
catalogues of the annual exhibitions, with their, 
for the most part, misrepresentations of the pic- 
tures to be seen there, and who can derive any 
instruction from Mr. Blackburn’s criticisms, will 
find the sumptuous volume entitled ‘English Art 
in 1884,’ the get-up of which is creditable to the 
publishers, an addition to their stock of art 
works. But the sketches by the artists of their 
own pictures, which, when chosen wisely and 
with true critical discrimination, are always 
valuable as the records of the art of the day, 
rarely worth more permanent reproduction, are 
not helped by the wishy-washy commentary of 
Mr. Blackburn, whom the American art public 
not long since found not to be an oracle of s- 
thesia. The ‘‘ photo-engravings,” so called on the 
title-page, are simple collographic prints, and of 
very unequal excellence, as such prints almost 
invariably are. In the preface there is an inti- 
mation that there will be an exhibition of Eng- 
lish water-color pictures here next year. If the 
examples are well selected from the work of the 
men best known for sound method and thorough 
art, it will do our artists much good. It would 
be a great pity, however, if the selections were 
made on the principle regulating those of Mr. 
Blackburn's illustrations, which are very far 
from giving an exalted idea of English art to 
earnest art students. But even such an exbibi- 
tion might have a positive educational value 
which the illustrated catalogue has not; for the 
reflections of a man who has no kind of qualifi- 
cation for an art critic, on pictures which are not 
to be seen, and for which nothing but the most 
dreary commonplace could be said, even by a 
competent art student, are worthless. 


Principles of Political Economy. By John 
Stuart Mill. Abridged, with critical, biblio- 
graphical, and explanatory notes, and a sketch 
of the history of Political Economy, by J. Law- 
rence Laughlin, Ph.D. D. Appleton & Co, 1854. 


We have here an attempt on the part of Mr. 
Laughlin to work up Mill’s well-known treatise 
into a college text-book. The original has for 
many years maintained its position as the stan- 
dard English treatise on the subject, and, not- 
withstanding its bulk, is used for teaching and 
reference in many institutions of learning. Mr. 
Laughlin is undoubtedly correét in supposing 








that it could be abridged to great advantage for 
this purpose. Not only is the original too lei- 
surely in its course, and too prolix for a text- 
book, but it discusses a variety of subjects which 
can hardly come within the scope of a college 
curriculum, in this country at least. Among 
these may be mentioned the various forms of 
landholding in Europe. The plan of abridgment 
is, where Mr. Mill’s language is given at all, to 
give it verbatim, and, where the condensation of 
the original or the addition of new matter corre- 
sponding to the advance of the science is 
necessary, to print in smaller type. In this 
we cannot but think that Mr. Laughlin has 
sacrificed convenience to his sense of what was 
due to so eminent an author in reproducing his 
ideas. The distinction of small and large type 
serves Only to let the reader see what matter is 
Mr. Mill’s own. The natural tendency of the 
student will be to pass rapidly over the para- 
graphs which are not considered worthy of full- 
sized type. The frequent changes are also offen- 
sive to the eye of the reader, occurring as they 
do on perhaps one-half of the pages. A marked 
feature of the editor’s additions, which perhaps 
form nearly haif the body of the book, is that 
they include explanations and illustrations of the 
author’s text. Though logical symmetry is thus 
sacrificed, it may be of great advantage to the 
student to have the one writer thus commenting 
on the other. 

Into the general merits of Mr. Mill’s treatise 
we cannot at present enter further than to say 
that, although characterized by great clearness, 
its arrangement does not seem to be that best 
adapted for a text-book. The work is arrang- 
ed in an order of subjects rather than an or- 
der of development. Instead of beginning 
with the simplest elements and gradually ad- 
vancing to the complex, we find in the chapter 
on capital, near the beginning of the book, ex- 
tended discussions of some of the most difficult 
and complex questions of the science, requiring for 
their understanding a grasp of the subject which 
we could hardly expectin the beginner. It must, 
however, be added that Mr. Laughlin has greatly 
increased the usefulness of the book to the teach- 
er and student by the introduction and appen- 
dices. These additions will be especially appre- 
ciated where the seminary method of instruction 
is adopted. The introduction comprises a brief 
sketch of economical history, including a presen- 
tation of the views of the two schools at the 
present time. This is followed by a list of books, 
general and special, for consultation. We miss 
from this list Professor Sumner’s pungent ‘So. 
cial Classes,’ which even those who do not agree 
with must admit to be a very healthful stimu- 








lant, well fitted to give the student a relish for | 


the subject. The appendix comprises biblio- 
graphies of some special subjects and an excel- 
lent collection of examination questions. The 
latter should now be recognized as necessary in 
all effective instruction, the only objection being 
the danger thaf the students’ answers and discus- 
sions may partake too much of the characteris- 
tics of the village debating clubs. 





Wonders and Curiosities of the Railway, or 
Stories of the Locomotive in Every Land. By 
William Sloane Kennedy. Chicago: 8. C. 
Griggs & Co, 1884. 

Tus is a little book of about two hundred and 

fifty pages, which reminds the reader of the 


schoolboy’s definition of Philosophy, as “the | 


knowledge of things existent and non-existent.” 
It contains a mass of disconnected stories and 
descriptions, many of them evidently taken from 
the sensational daily press, arranged without 
system in an irregular order, It is not sufficient- 
ly well-written to be of much interest to the 





casual reader, and it is full of glaring inaccura- 
cies, which render it worthless to any one who 
seeks real information. It contains an elaborate 
index of matter which is not worth indexing. 





Sheridan’s Comedies: “The Rivals” and “The 
School for Scandal.” Edited, with an intro- 
duction and notes to each play and a biographi- 
cal sketch of Sheridan, by Brander Matthews. 
With illustrations by E. A. Abbey, Fred Bar- 
nard, R. Blum, C. 8. Reinhart, etc. Boston: 
J. R. Osgood & Co. 

THE fact that the actor and the orator take their 

works with them when they die and leave their 

fame to the memories of men, is usually remark- 
ed on as a piece of practical injustice on the part 
of old Time, and a misfortune for which the 
sufferers deserve to be condoled with. But if, 
happily, one chances to reflect how much better 
it would have been for many a once popular 
poet had he been burned on a funeral pile of his 
own books, one begins to find. an advantage in 
limiting destructive criticism to a man’s own 
life-time. The actor or orator who gains the 
favorable judgment of an audience under some 
fortunate combination of circumstances, as Sher- 
idan at the trial of Hastings, need not enter the 
court of posterity; and, seeing what poor figures 
Waller and Cowley and Moore, for example, now 
make before that bar, one feels that they would 
be glad to shield themselves behind their great 
contemporary fame, if such refuge were open to 
their ghosts. Posterity, also, having much to 
attend to in settling the disputes of rival claim- 
ants in its own time, is glad to leave some repu- 
tations to be taken on trust. It is pleasant of an 
evening to look at the marble head of some poet 
with a beautiful name, like Alczeus, and remem- 
ber what fine verses he wrote, without having to 
see for one’s self whether his roses are as fresh as 
when they opened on the live Greek air. There 
are gentlemen of Venice and wits of Paris who 
are welcome to our studies because they do not 
come in with a book under their arms to read to 
us, but with merely a fine saying or a mot on 
their lips and only a little time to stay. The 
Englishman, however, is seldom to be found at 
once so agreeable and considerate; he brings his 
documents and insists on having them viséd. 
Among men of recent times perhaps Sheridan 
might have been most reasonably expected to 
flourish on the tradition of his genius without 
disturbing the conscience of a critic nowadays. 
The anecdotes about him, the fragments of his 
wit, the renown of his oratory, the still visible 
scenes of the ‘School for Scandal,” are all admir- 
able things to let alone. We have, however, 
lately had a ‘ Life’ and an elegant edition of his 
dramatic works, and now Mr. Brander Mat- 
thews gives us an exhaustively edited text of his 
two principal comedies, with a biographical 
sketch and full notes upon the plays. Readers 
will not lose more than can easily be afforded if 
they neglect the ‘ Life’ and the édition de luxe 
aforesaid and confine their interest in the revival 
of Sheridan to the perusal of Mr. Matthews’s 
volume, which contains all one need know of the 
author or read of his works. He was, at the time 
these two plays were written, a brilliant young 
fellow whose theatrical taste and literary facility 
were useful properties, and whose perception of 
the comic showed him how to supplant on the 
stage the sentimental inanities that were then 
the reigning mode. In purely literary power, in 
the turn of phrase, the ease and grace and finish 
of conversational dialogue, he was certainly Con- 
greve’s inferior; but he was Congreve’s successor, 


| and he made up in wit what he lacked in verbal 


perfection. Mr. Matthews deals somewhat mi- 


| nutely with the matter of his alleged plagia- 


risms, and succeeds in showing that though he 
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developed hints here and there, he was not one 
of the royal thieves like Molitre. There is no 
elaborate criticism by the editor; indeed, in re- 
spect to this, he falls into what seems 
his besetting sin—a disposition to quote, when- 
ever there is the slightest relativity in the mat- 
ter, from any one of some hundreds of authors. 
There is a genius in quoting, as Emerson be- 


lieved, but it is not the genius that a new writer | 


had best be ambitious to exhibit; and if Mr. 
Matthews would occasionally drop an apt excerpt 
and replace it with a point of his own,it would be 
more entertaining, and the page would look less 
as if it had been besprinkled with Lord Timothy 
Dexter’s pepper-box. 





The Algonquin Legends of New England; or 
Myths and Folk Lore of the Micmac, Passa- 
maquoddy, and Penobscot Tribes. By Charles 
G. Leland. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1884. 8vo, pp. 379. 

In making this collection Mr. Leland has enter- 

ed upon a comparatively unexplored field of 

literary research, and as he has evidently given 
much patient labor to the preparation of the 
volume, his opinions are entitled to careful con- 
sideration, even though they do not always carry 
conviction. Briefly summed up, his conclusions 
are as follows: Ist, that there is, in these myths, 
an affinity with those of the Eskimo, as well as 
with those of the Lapps, Finns, and Samoyedes 
of the Old World, which indicates the existence, 
at some time in the past, ‘of relations between 
the Aborigines of America and the Mongoloid 
races of Asia.” Inthe second place he points out 
certain resemblances between these legends and 
those contained in the Sagas and the Eddas 
which, he thinks, could only have been brought 
about by transmission from the Norseman 
through the Eskimo; and in support of this 
proposition he refers to the colonization of 

Greenland in the tenth century by the North_ 

men, and indulges in certain unfounded asser- 

tions as to the “‘southern range of the Eskimo,” 
and the introduction ‘“‘of cattle of various de- 
scriptions into New England” before the time of 

Columbus. 

Without stopping now to inquire into the 
truth of his facts, it will be sufficient to say that, 
to the first of his theories, we do not object : to 
the second, however, we do—not that it contains 
anything inherently impossible, but for the rea- 
son that these resemblances, admitting them to 
be as great as our author can desire, may be ex- 
plained in a simpler and far more satisfactory way 
than in the one he has indicated. Thus, for instance, 
why may not both the New England Algonkins 
and the Norsemen have derived these legends 
from the same Mongoloid sources, the one direct- 
ly, or through the Eskimo, and the other through 
their neighbors the Lapps and Finns ; or, asis far 
more probable, why may not our Indians have re- 
ceived them from the early French emigrants, 
many of whom were unquestionably of Norman 
descent, and, therefore, presumably familiar with 
the folklore of their fathers? Tous this seems the 
most reasonable explanation, and it is borne out by 
the fact that many of these stories, even those in 
which the resemblances are said to be most 
striking, are diametrically opposed to what we 
know of aboriginal character and methods of 
thought ; and because they are, withal, so color- 
ed by modern ideas, and have such a decided 
Sunday-school flavor, as to justify the inference 
that they had their origin in a very different 
phase of civilization from that of which either 
the Indian or the Viking is a type. 

Take, for example, the statement on page 539, 
and how, we may ask, could an Indian of the 
fifteenth or sixteenth century have deseribed 
a female form being as ‘‘ beautiful as sin and 





wild as the devil”; or what could he, possi. 
bly, have known of a race or journey ** round 
the world”; and imagine, if you can, King 
Philip, or, to come down to modern times. 


Tecumseh (p. 101) saying: “I am a_ wicked 
man, and I have a bad temper. I am prone 
to wrath and reviling, yet I would fain be 


pious, meek, and holy”! Such ideas belong to 
the nineteenth century, not to the fifteenth, to 
the schoolhouse and not to the forest ; and while 
they might not be out of place in the cabin of a 
Christianized Indian of to-day, they would have 
been impossible to his ancestors, such as they 
were when our forefathers first landed on these 
shores some 300 years ago. Not even the Porte 
croix, that singular people of whom Father Le 
Clere tells such wonderful stories, could have 
conceived these ideas, or clothed them in a fitting 
garb. The brain and the tongue, the idea and 
the word were alike wanting. 


The Snalke-Dance of the Moquis of Arizona: 
being a narrative of a journey from Santa Fé, 
New Mexico, to the villages of the Moqui In- 
dians of Arizona, with a description of the 
manners and customs of this peculiar people, 
ete., ete. By John G. Bourke, Captain Third 
Cavalry. Charles Scribner's Sons, 1884. 

To bestow unmitigated praise upon any book 

would be to expose ourselves to the accusation 

of partiality toward its author. 
case, we have almost to do violence to the feel 
ings which the reading of the work has produced, 
to offer a few strictures ; and in order to get at 
the pleasant part of our duty as soon as possible, 
we shall do the fault-finding and flaw-picking at 

«nce. In chapter iv, pp. 27 and 2s, the 

churches of the pueblo of Santo Domingo are 

discussed. We must inform Captain Bourke, 

(1) that neither of them is older than 1692; (2 

that the two armorial bearings on the door of 

the old church are those of the Franciscan order 

(plate 3), and the other the arms of St. Dominic 

(Santo Domingo); (5) that the first * archbishop” 

who ever administered in New Mexico is the 

Most Rev. John B. Lamy of our day, long pre- 

vious to whose administration the churches of 

S. Domingo were created. Don Domingo Giron- 

za Petroz de Cruzate made his last foray into 

New Mexico in 1688, not 1690 (chap. v, p. # 

On page 44 of the same chapter, Captain Bourke 

corrupts the name * Cachina,” of the sacred 

dances of the Pueblos, into * 

There is no doubt that several of the Cachinas 

are particularly obscene, but the two tcords have 

nothing in common. The term ** Cachina”™ 
applied to those dances by Torquemada as early 
as 1612 (‘ Monarquia Indiana’), and written ** Ca- 
gina.” The origin of the word is still unknown. 

To translate ** Baile de las Tablas ™ 

the Tablet” is hardly correct. ‘* Tabla” is sim- 

ply a board or plank, and the name is given to 
the dance by the Spanish inhabitants of New 

Mexico on account of the painted boards which 

the women carry on their héads on the occasion 

The proper Indian name for the dance is quit 

different, and is no allusion to the * tablet” or 

**head-board.” But Captain Bourke's supposi 

tion that the dance is one of the ** Cachinas”™ is 

in so far right as the ornaments worn are also 
used in some of the latter. 

Lastly, we must criticise General Crook's dis- 
tinguished ex-adjutant for his long dissertation 
on snake-worship. It is out of place in his book 
for the simple reason that the Pueblo Indians no- 
where *‘ worship” the serpent under any form. 
The reptile, under certain circumstances, be- 
and is handled as such; 
endearing epithets are then addressed to it, and, 
after certain performances of magic have been 


In the present 


two 


Cochino ™ (hog 


was 


as ** Dance of 


comes “ big medicine,” 


gone through with, the animal is released again. 


| 


a 


But, aside from ‘these ceremonies, the snake is 
neither kept permanently, nor is it spared if met 


with in the field, unless under circumstances 
which do not permit its killing. The snake, lke 
the turtle, the coyote, and other beasts, is only 


sacred at certain periods; at times it is 
treated, if not always with hostility, at least with 
utter indifference. Had C taken 


this into account, he would have been spared the 


aptain Bourke 


trouble of intheting his long, tedious, and vet 
necessarily incomplete ophiolatric discussion upon 
the general reader, for whose benefit his book is 
largely written 

This ends our bit of censure, and, as we hav 
before said, we have put it in less because the 
points are of importance than because we did not 
want to appear partial. For the great bulk 
the work really deserves praise, and praise \ 
and it is more pleasant to dwell upon the wood 
qualities of an author than to search after flaws 
and errors to which every write VAVS OX 
posed English literature has certainly nothu 


the monographs of Miss Alice C. Fletcher and 


some of Mr. Morgan's descriptions of the lr 





qqQuois 
dances excepted—-comparall n faithful and 
Vivid detail (the result of close and painstaki 
observation) with Capt. Bourke's d pt f 
the dances at Santo Domi ind at Gualy Ki 
one who has seen those px ul they ‘ 
brought to mind almost hke a living pict 
The excellent illustrations of costumes still fut 
ther heighten the effect, tl so sit thes 
are colored; the drawing representing the sta 
dance proper is of remarkal f v. In the 
selection and arrangement of lis illustrations 
Captain Bourke has evidently followed an excel 
lent prototype, the late General Simipsor 

Another merit of the book consists the fact 
that it gives the scenes observed ar scribed 
their proper landscape setti rt Sh Wick 
difference between the des s W este 
nature by a comparative “freshman” and the 
descriptions of it by M h the! 
has already lived in it and, so to say, be ea 
part of it through foree of habit and (often din 
experience. While the former gazes at the land 
scape—so strange, and often, at first sight, as re 
pulsive as it is fascinating—w wor » and 
easily drifts into misplaced comparison and ex 
pression, the latt tak t turally, callin 
things bv their proper 1 S 1 desenbi 
them as they actually prove to 1! Man, as ce 
picted by Captain Bourke in the formance of 
some of his religious rites, appears to us ther 1 
not simply on a stage } sely decorated with 
fanciful rocks under a crimson and blue sky, but 
asa part of that nature which, while it may not 
have created him, certainly was his educator and 
trainer, and largely the framer of his past his 
tory and present condition 

The value of this attractive book is, therefore, 
two-fold: it is an important contribution to 

erican ethnology, and it presents the 


North Am 
f 


of that science in such a manner as to make 


acts 


them interesting to the general reader, and the 
science itself attractive to the public. We hearti 
lv congratulate the author upon his meritorious 


effort in having produced a work equally fit for 
study of a scientist and for the library of any 
nt household 


intellige 


Synopsis of Chess Opn nings, a Tabular Analy 


sis. Bv William Cook. With American In 
ventions in the Chess-Openings, and Fresh 
Analysis since 1882, by J. W. Miller. Cincin 


nati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1884. 


Tris unpretentious set of tables is the most com 
thorough manual of chess-openings 
It is re- 


pact and 
which has been published in English. 
markably accurate; typographical errors being 


too few to note. The work contains two parts, 
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the first theoretical (of 140 pages), the second (of 
130 more) confined to actual games by the best 
living players, classified according to openings. 
The chief blemish in the book is confessed in its 
appendix thus: ‘‘ Upon reviewing the examples, 
on the completion of the printing of the tables, 
the compiler has discovered that the logical con- 
clusions to be drawn from the analysis is, in 
some cases, of a misleading character. It isa 
source of regret that a better move is frequently 
pointed out in a foot-note.” This means that the 
move in the table is not always the best one. But 
the apology might be supposed to mean a great 
deal more than it really does mean. The defi- 
ciencies thus frankly avowed are of a trivial na- 
ture. 





A Travers 0 Atlantique. Journal de botd de la 
Nubienne dans son voyage aux Etats-Unis. Par 
Paul Sauniére. Paris: E. Dentu; New York: 
F. W. Christern. 

Tuts book is a very slight affair—only a journal 

of a trip across the Atlantic in a steam yacht,and 

a flying visit to Quebec, Montreal, Niagara, and 

New York—yet we have read it with unflagging 

interest from page 1 to 350. It is a graphic self- 

portraiture of a simple and vivacious Paris cock- 
ney in crisp and sparkling French. It seems as 
if nothing new could be said about an Atlantic 
passage, yet we think no one can read this ac- 
count without imagining himself again at sea. 

That a Frenchman without special friends or in- 

troductions should fail to fall in love with New 

York in July is not surprising, but his disgust 

and eagerness to return to his belle France are 

thoroughly comic. For the amusement of a lei- 
sure hour the book is quite as good as the trash of 
current novels. 





Tableaux de la Révolution Francaise. An His 
torical French Reader. Edited, with notes, by 
T. F. Crane, A.M., and S. J. Brun, B.S., Cor- 
nell University, With an introduction by 
President A. D. White. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1884, Pp. 311. 


Tals admirable little book is designed at once to 
serve as a French reading-book and to assist in 
that method of studying history at first hand 
which is so rapidly coming into use among us. 
The selections—made from President White's very 
large and complete collection of works upon the 


French Revolution—cover the period from the | 


outbreak of the Revolution to the 9th Thermidor, 
and are from a large variety of sources, as well 
recent historians as contemporary writers. It 
strikes one at first sight that the proportion of 





the latter—the real historical authorities—is 
smailer than it should be ; but we know the diffi- 
culty of finding in current literature selections 
of the right variety and length to present a tole- 
rably complete and consecutive view. The notes 
are not numerous, but are made with excellent 
judgment. 
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